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Spring Can Not Be Far Behind 


ACH year, as ice and snow lend to our trees 
i their austere beauty, spring seems far 
away — but for scientific tree care, spring | 
fast upon us and but a few weeks remain in 
which to prepare trees for a healthy and 
abundant growth in the coming seasons. 


Clean-up work, if not already completed in the 
late fall, must be finished; dead branches re- 
moved and destroyed; feeding should continue 
whenever frost conditions allow; and, most 
important of all, arrangements should now be 
made for dormant spraying to control the 
many insects and related pests such as im- 
mature scales, and aphid, red spider, and mite 
eggs that winter over on various parts of the 
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trees ready to attack the young and tender 
growth as spring begins. 


It cannot be emphasized too strongly that 
those trees which show the healthiest growth 
and rich foliage in spring and summer months 
are those which have been properly 
during the winter. Nor should 
estimate the value of the unsurpassed back- 
ground of knowledge and experience that is 
every Bartlett representative’s, through the 
facilities of the Bartlett Tree Research Labora- 
tories and extensive Experimental Grounds. 
The Bartlett Way is the Scientific Way, the 
maximum in sound and scientific tree care. 
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Can you tell me why my amaryllis does not bloom? 

Non-blooming is caused by any of several reasons. It is be- 
lieved that too large a pot or over-watering at the beginning may 
tend to discourage blooming. A pot an inch larger in diameter 
than the bulb is the size most often used. The bulb may be young 
and may not have reached flowering size or it may not have been 
able to store up sufficient nourishment since it bloomed last to 
flower again. Growing it through the Summer under favorable 
conditions for one or more years should help it. Also a little bone 
meal or superphosphate worked into the soil should help. 


, F xy 


Is the poor yellowish color of my gardenia characteristic of the variety 
or a sign of improper handling? 

It is very likely to be the latter. Perhaps, the most common 
cause is a soil that is not sufficiently acid. Have your soil tested 
at the nearest state experiment station and correct it with sul- 
phate of ammonia or other materials as directed, if necessary. 

y y y 


Will water standing on my flower bed cause any harm? 

It is definitely harmful and will cause the loss of many peren- 
nials. If it is at all possible, dig small ditches to drain off the water. 
Next Spring, either raise the level of the area, underlay it with a 
six to eight-inch layer of drainage material or dig a “dry well” to 
carry off the water in the future. 

te 


My cacti have disease spots on them. How can I stop this trouble? 

Cut out the injured spots with a sharp knife, being careful not 
to spread the infection with the knife. Sprinkle with dusting 
sulfur, if you wish and allow the wounds to dry out and heal over. 





Then take care to keep the water off the plant when watering 
and do not over-water to prevent further trouble. 

y y y 
Last year I had considerable difficulty with peach tree borers. How 
can I get a head start on them this year? 

Wait until the moths emerge about July 15 in the northern 
states. Then spray the trunks and larger branches with approxi- 
mately one ounce of 50% wettable DDT per gallon of water. 
Repeat two weeks later. If necessary, make a third application. 

y y y 
How should I handle acacia cuttings after they have rooted? 

Pot them up in sandy loam and keep them in a cool place. 
When the weather is sufficiently warm, plunge the pots out of 
doors. Feed carefully with a complete plant food when they have 
begun active growth. In the Fall take the pots inside, keep them 
in a cool but not freezing room and let them rest until Spring, 
watering only enough to keep the soil from getting too dry. 

y9ry 
Do rhododendrons prefer sun or shade in Winter? 

If they are next to a building where they get reflected heat as 
well as the direct sun, shade with burlap or other material to pre- 
vent excessive drying. If exposed to strong winds the same also 
holds true. Otherwise, R. catawbiense and its hybrids prefer sun 
at all times, R. maximum somewhat less. 

y y y 
Why is it my yellow callas will not bloom for me indoors while the 
white ones right next to them do? 

Yellow callas prefer a slightly warmer r temperature. If they can- 
not be raised where they are, move them to another location. 
y y xy 

Briefly, what can you tell about the culture of Daphne odora? 

Give it plenty of water when in active growth but be sure of 
good drainage. Keep it cool but not below 40 degrees, if possible. 
It does not like crowding or too much disturbance. When neces- 
sary repot in the Fall and if straggly prune just before new growth 
begins. 








PROTECT YOUR PLANTS, SHRUBS AND TREES 





Wilsons 


WITH WILSON’S FAMOUS PRODUCTS 


Three startling new discoveries from the famous experimental laboratories of Andrew 
Wilson now take their place among the many outstanding Wilson's products. They are 
time-tested and widely approved by leading growers and professional horticulturists. 


Wilson 
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TRIP-L-WAY ANTI-DAMP SUPERCIDE 
The finest and most complete ‘‘all _ The most talked of product for damp- A double-acting insecticide combining 
pose”’ control available today. ing-off problems on seedlings, cut- D.D.T. - ROTENONE and PyYRE- 





effective combination of ROTENONE - tings and when transplanting orchids THRUM controls both chewing and 


D.D.T. - FERMATE and SULPHUR defi- from flasks . . . will not harm the most sucking insects. Effectively combats red KILL 
nitely controls sucking insects, chew- delicate plants. On seedlings, it stops s ider, mites, mealy bugs and other 
ing insects and fungus diseases. damping-off in its tracks. “hard-to-kill”’ insects. Controls orchid INSECTS 
KILL WORMS Spray Powder - 4 Ibs... ..$ 6.50 1 gallon makes 100 gallons scales and insects that attack orchids. 
ee Os GQ oe cw ks oc $36.25 of treating solution 1 gallon makes 100 gallons 
eee 4 lbs $ 4.40 1 quart bootie... .... 26550. $2.40 1 quart, $3.25 - 1 gallon. .$ 9.75 
o> Mh GOURD... canes $22.00 eo ee $7.85 5 gallondrum....... . .$45.00 







Wilson's Insecticides, 085" and Plant Foods are enthusiastically endorsed and used by professional 
growers and gardeners . . . Wilson’s products are the very finest because: 
Constant research in Wilson’s laboratory by an outstanding entomologist. 
Continued and intensive studies in test gardens and agricultural colleges. 
Cooperation with state agricultural experimental stations. 
If you have any special problems—send them to Wilson's laboratory at Springfield, N. J. Inquire about 
Wilson's time-tested products for every insect, fungus and plant food requirement. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 
Send for descriptive literature for all your garden problems—and for the finest results—Be sure 
to use Wilson’s time-tested products for your every garden need. 
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20 yearsgrowth 
in aSINGLE DAY 


At once, you can enjoy the majestic beauty of big trees, planted 
so skillfully they seem growing in their birthplace. Big trees 
give your grounds that established look, that air of refined 
spaciousness that Nature takes a whole generation to provide. 

Frost & Higgins has a way with trees that makes them quickly 
feel at home in a new location. Wide range of varieties, any size 
you want. Call now and see how easily you can add extra shade 
and beauty to your grounds. 


FINE SPECIMEN TREES 
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ae 74% Larger than usual nursery sizes. 
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Maakia Trees 
Dogwoods « Katsuras 
Chestnut Oak 
Hemlocks ¢ Lindens 
Maples ¢ Elms 


Thorniess Honey 
Locusts 


Many other varieties 


FROST (ud }H 1G GINS CO. 


20 Mill Street 





Arlington, Massachusetts 
AR 5-1410 

















Double your garden results 
AND PLEASURES 


Enjoy flowers all year ‘round... varieties you never 
thought you could grow before. . . . Husky seedlings by the 
thousands to set out in your spring garden... . It’s easy 
in this new Solar Greenhouse. Makes gardening ever so 
much easier in a greenhouse than in the outdoor garden 
... everything is arranged to make plant life healthy 
and luxurious. Made in 14 ft., 18 ft. and 25 ft. widths. Any 
length in 8 ft. 7 in. sections. Materials come cut-to-fit for 
easy erection on your grounds by any good mechanic, or 
we can furnish the building complete in localities where we 
have workmen. Write for booklet. 







Lord & Burnham 


Dept. C. 
Irvington, N. Y- Des Plaines, Ilb 


St. Catharines, Ont. 
See our easy-to-put-up Orlyt Greenhouse—page 30 
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Chlordane, a Boon to Lawns 


Chlordane seems to have some advantages over even DDT in 
the control of Japanese beetles and also shows considerable 
promise with the other primary lawn pests, says John C. Schread 
of the New Haven, Conn., Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Five per cent chlordane dust applied at the rate of five pounds 
per 1000 square feet cleared up heavy grub infestations within 
two weeks and promises to be effective for several years. 

On chinch bugs the same application wiped out the infestation 
within 24 hours and lasted for at least eight weeks. Rain did not 
appear to affect it. 

Five ounces of 50 per cent wettable powder in three to four 
gallons of water per 1000 square feet also gave very effective 
control of the sod webworm. Cutworms were controlled by 
double the dosage. 

One-eighth teaspoon of chlordane 50 per cent wettable powder 
in the center of each ant hill and thoroughly watered in likewise 
gave control. When used as a spray four ounces of 50 per cent 
wettable powder in 75 to 100 gallons of water per 1000 square 
feet gave four to six weeks control. After July 1 a minimum of 
one to two ounces per 1000 square feet in three applications 
three weeks apart gave complete freedom from ants for the 
remainder of the season. 

The last major pest, the leafhopper, was controlled by five 
tablespoons of 50 per cent wettable powder per five gallons of 
water per 1000 square feet. 


A New Mildew Control? 


For the first time an antibiotic material has been used to 
control a plant disease, according to a recent report in the 
Botanical Gazette by Doctors Felber and Hammer of Michigan 
State College. The substance, actidione, the report states, is a 
by-product of the manufacture of streptomycin. Within 48 hours 
after the application of actidione powdery mildew had completely 
disappeared from the upper surfaces of red kidney bean leaves, 
whereas the usual sulfur treatments failed. So far, the most 
satisfactory results were obtained with five parts per million in 
a solution of 0.25 per cent methylcellulose, approximately two 
grams to 100 gallons of water. Apparently complete protection 
may be had by spraying when the plants are 10 to 12 days old 
and at six to 10 day intervals thereafter. 

Likewise, the material also shows great promise on chrys- 
anthemums, hydrangeas and roses, all of which are susceptible 
to mildew damage. Roses so treated remained mildew-free for 
four to six weeks. However, further investigation is necessary 
before any definite conclusions are made. 


Checking Sandblows 


Twenty-two different grasses and legumes were tested by the 
Vermont Agricultural Experiment Station until one was found 
capable of checking Vermont’s sandblows. Not only are the 2,800 
acres of such lands in the state worthless in themselves but they 
tend to spoil other land and should never have been cleared off. 
Of all those tested, by far the best results were obtained with 
weeping lovegrass, Eragrostis curvula, which does not necessitate 
the planting of rootstocks. As soon as the frost is out of the ground 
in the Spring limestone and 5-10-10 fertilizer are each applied at 
the rate of one-half ton to the acre in 12-foot strips alternating 
with black locust and red pine strips and three pounds of seed 
broadcast. Both fertilizers and seed may be raked in together. 

The locust not only helps to check the wind but it soon builds 
up a valuable layer of leaf mold, restores nitrogen to the soil and 
provides a short-time tree crop. The agronomists carrying out the 
experiment were Joseph B. Kelly, A. R. Midgley and K. E. Var- 
ney, all of the station’s staff in Burlington. 
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THE COVER: Royal Palms in Florida 
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KEEP an eye on your outdoor plants this month, especially if snow is 
heavy and winds are high. Snow should be brushed from evergreens 
while it is dry and powdery. Drip from gutters freezing on shrubs can 
ruin them overnight. Watch for loose branches on shrubs, especially 
roses, whipping in the wind. __ 

DOWN cellar, look over your stored bulbs. Dahlias can develop diseases 
now. So, watch them. Cut away any bad tissue and dust cut surfaces 
with sulfur. Glads should also be watched. Those stored in paper bags 
should be examined every few weeks. Napthalene flakes are still a good 
armor against trouble, an ounce to each 100 corms is about right. 
Remove the flakes after about three weeks treatment. DDT is, of 
course, superior now. 

CELLAR gardening can be practiced. Dig clumps of rhubarb after they 
are well frozen and force them in the warm cellar. French endive (wit- 
loof chicory), roots of which can be purchased at large seed stores, can 
also be forced for salads during the Winter. 

PRUNING is now written in red on your garden calendar. There is no 
hurry, but why not take advantage of a warm spell in Mid-Winter and 
get the job done? Grapes in particular are pruned early in the Winter 
according to custom, although it is reported by the experts that the 
bleeding which results from late cutting does no harm. Fruit trees 
should also be pruned when time serves from now on. After every snow- 
fall it is smart to go out into the orchard and to trample down the snow 
around each tree trunk. This will discourage rodents which may be 
feeding on the bark under the snow. 

CHRISTMAS trees make a splendid covering for perennials that do not 
need more than enough shade to keep the mischievous sun away. Some 
gardeners pay boys to round up all the old firs they can find in trash 
barrels. A few trees tied tepee fashion make an excellent shelter for 
birds, provided the family cat does not make it a hunting ground. 
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A single tree stuck upright makes a good bird feeding station with 
suet and other solid foods tied to the branches. Old Christmas trees are 
worth much to good gardeners. 

FORCED bulbs, provided they have been buried outdoors or been stored 
long enough indoors in a cool and dark place to have grown good roots, 
may be brought up into light and mild warmth soon. Do not be in too 
rauch of a hurry, as premature forcing results in poor flowers. Hyacinths 
are in particular need of attention to draw up good flower stalks. 
Sometimes a paper cone with a hole at the apex will do the trick. 

CHRISTMAS gift plants usually have an unhappy life’after being 
brought from humid greenhouses into the desert-dry heat of our living 
rooms. Water, avoidance of drafts and sunlight and keeping them as 
cool as possible may help prolong their lives a bit. Jerusalem cherries 
will drop their fruits at the first sniff of gas in the house but no plant 
really likes gas. 

HOUSE PLANTS need constant watching now. Keep them watered 
after their needs and fight the pests that infest them now and then. 
As the sun starts to grow warmer most plants will benefit by being 
moved back out of very sunny windows or else by having the window- 
shades pulled down part of the afternoon. Sometimes it is well to knock 
the plants out of their pots to make sure they are not too pot bound — 
although many plants blossom best when their roots are crowded. 
Keep the humidity indoors as high as possible for the sake of happy 
plants. 

SEED catalogs are coming. Wonderful — but why not take some of this 
snow-bound leisure and read some good books on gardening. Have a 
dose of facts to balance those lyrics of the catalogs. 
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All-America Award — Cauliflower, Ideal Snowball. Easy to 
grow with large heads that hold in good condition for days 
without ricing or granulation. It is described as being a distinct 
improvement over familiar varieties. 





American Rose Society Gold Medal — Floribunda Rose Goldi- 
locks. Said to be the first true golden yellow of its type. Com- 
paratively hardy and will probably succeed in most of America. 
A Jackson & Perkins rose. See page 23 for full description. 


All-America Silver Medal Petunia is one of All-America Morning Glory Blue Star. A sport of All-America Radish Cherry Belle. 
the new hybrid class called multiflora. Like its Clark’s Early Heavenly Blue, this is a very light This new-comer has the brightest 
predecessor Pink Sensation (1948), it is strong blue with darker midrib stripes forming a star. red skin and is almost perfectly 
growing, prolific flowering and is excellent for It is a rampant grower and described as being spherical. It is a cheerful little 
bedding. Its deep salmon color stands up well very free-blooming. It is not to be considered mouthful for its crisp flesh and 
under artificial light and hence it is extra good superior to the familiar Heavenly Blue, Pearly tangy flavor. It is said to hold up 
for cutting and for flower arrangements. [t is Gates or Scarlet O'Hara but it is another good well when mature, not becoming 
better flowered than the standard bedding ipomoea to add to the others. It should prove pithy. It forces readily in cold 
petunias. popular. frames and can be grown very early. 
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Burpee’s New Double Snapdragon Lemonade. Flowers are 
described as being immense, a clear, primrose-yellow in color 
and with several extra petals in the mouth of each “dragon”. 
The spikes are strong, heavily-flowered and are floriferous 
more than half the total height of the plant. The plant 
branches from the base and has from three to five spikes, the 
first or central spike flowering first. It is good for cutting and 
makes a splash of light color in the border. 
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Breck’s New Cupped and Feathered Cosmos. ‘This is a novelty of merit for a 
cosmos, being radically different from the usually flat-flowered type. The 
flowers are cupped something like campanulas, some deeply so, others more 
shallowly. Some of the flowers have extra petals in the center which give the 
appearance of “feathers.” The plant is not yet completely tamed and seeds 
planted this Spring will probably produce many different flower forms. The 
usual color is pink; some of the blooms may be white. 
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CAesal for Hardy Koses 


By PERCY H. WRIGHT 


Moose Range, Sask. 


INCE 1933 I have been following a 

program of interbreeding many of the 
species of northern roses, looking not only 
for improvement of our super-hardy north- 
ern varieties but for interesting variations 
of any kind. As far as possible, I have tried 
to build upon others’ foundations, for there 
seemed to be no purpose in repeating past 
performances. For instance, when Prof. 
J. T. Maney of Ames, Iowa, sent me a 
plant of his Ames 6 rose, at once it seemed 
to me to offer interesting material for 
further experiments. This rose is the result 
of putting pollen of the local R. blanda 
upon pistils of R. multiflora and the result- 
ant hybrid was intended as a _ hardier 
substitute for the thornless multiflora un- 
derstock. 

In my far north it is actually the only 
rose we have that is at all suitable as an 
understock, for R. multiflora is so unhardy 
that it will survive only a Winter or two. 
However, I propagate it by layering instead 
of by cuttings which means that my under- 
stock plants are rather expensively pro- 
duced, It seemed to me that this rose would 
be promising foundation material for the 
breeding of climbing roses and I am still 
of the same opinion. 

I am convinced that for our short-season 
country we shall never have a genuinely 
hardy climbing rose, hardy above the 
snowline, for all climbers make a rapid 
growth and a rapid growth inevitably 
means incompletely ripened wood in the 
Fall. However, at least two varieties of 
very vigorous hybrids of non-climbing par- 
entage will grow to eight feet and it seems 
that we shall have to be content with these 
as substitutes for climbers forever unless 
we are willing to lay down Ames 6 itself 
and new varieties of similar parentage. 

Among the crosses made with pollen of 
Ames 6 was the backcross with R. blanda 
itself. The strange thing is that these 34 
blanda, 44 multiflora plants invariably have 
flowers repeating the Ames 6 parent or 
flowers nearer R. multiflora but not R. 
blanda as one would expect. They average 
smaller — some are considerably smaller, 
almost as small as the multiflora flowers 
—-and nearer white. In fact, many are 
pure white. My conclusion is that, al- 
though one should never omit making 
second-generation crosses when these are 
possible, the first generation of any cross is 
likely to have special value. 

I wish someone south of me would under- 
take to make the opposite backcross, for 
I have a notion that a plant 4 blanda and 
%4 multiflora might possibly make a very 
valuable understock. It might, in fact, be 
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the ideal substitute for R. multiflora in all 
areas where that is not hardy enough to 
give the maximum hardiness to the roses 
budded upon it which we presume possible, 

I know that the effect of a hardy under- 
stock in increasing hardiness is a matter of 
dispute but at least one far-northern grower, 
George Bell, of Vilna, Alberta (well north 
of Edmonton), has kept his hybrid per- 
petuals alive for 20 years by grafting them 
on wild rose roots and giving them pro- 
tection. My own opinion is that although 
a hardy understock may not influence 
hardiness as a quality in itself, a short- 
season understock will tend to impart some 
of its own haste to prepare for Winter to 
the variety budded upon it and so tend to 
ripen off its wood somewhat earlier than 
otherwise. 

Another cross that I made suggests some- 
thing of the same conclusion in regard to 
the relationship of the first generation and 
the backcross to one of the parents. The 
R. rugosa hybrid Hansa pollinated with the 
wild New England R. nitida gives a high 
proportion of double-flowered seedlings, all 
of tidy form and varying in color but mostly 
mild to deep pink and much freer of the 
objectionable violet tones of Hansa than 
one would expect. One of these hybrids, 
the one I named Aylsham, is extremely 
attractive for a rose of hardy parentage, 
although it has a very short and very weak 
flower stem. The second generation, Hansa 
by Aylsham, has proved to be a disappoint- 
ment. Nothing of value has yet come out 
of this backcross, although both parents 
are double and highly colored. A good 
color has remained but the doubleness has 
virtually disappeared and most of the 
flower size has disappeared. In other words, 
in flower qualities at least the 34 Hansa 
seedlings are less like Hansa than the 4% 
Hansa originals. 

We cannot very well apply the Mendelian 
ratios to roses on acccunt of the com- 
plexity of their reproductive habits. In 


-many forms of plant life hybrids between 


species of differing chromosome number are 
commonly “mules” or sterile, on account 
of the impossibility of halving uneven 
numbers. However, in roses it seems that 
one can do almost anything. For instance, 
F. L. Skinner crossed the diploid R. rugosa 
with the hexaploid or octoploid R. acicularis 
(there are the two forms in R. acicularis) 
and got a fertile hybrid. He then put pollen 
of a hybrid tea, presumably tetraploid, 
upon the pistils of this hybrid and again got 
a fertile rose; although the chromosomes 
must make a regular melee in this one. 
Not only are some of the fertile hybrids 
extremely unbalanced but also some of the 
species themselves. The whole group of 
European rose species related to R. canina 





have a different chromosome number in 
the male and the female parts. In R. 
rubrifolia, for instance, the pollen is that 
of a diploid plant and the eggs are those of 
a hexaploid plant. This extraordinary ar- 
rangement, as far as I am aware, does not 
occur in any other flowering genus. 

The most remarkable example of hetero- 
sis or hybrid vigor I know of, is evident in 
the cross between R. rubrifolia, female, and 
R. rugosa, male. Both Miss Isabella Preston 
of Ottawa and Prof. Maney have made this 
cross and have obtained plants inheriting 
most of the foliage color of the former and 
the vigor of both the two species together. 
That is, the hybrids will grow to 12 feet, 
although the height of each of the parents is 
about half that. Here seems to be another 
way to find very vigorous roses to replace 
climbers where they are not hardy. 

I have put pollen of Gruss an Teplitz, 
R. suffulta, macouni and spinosissima upon 
R. rubrifolia and have plants with good 
foliage color. However, the hybrids with 
suffulta and macouni had unhealthy leaves, 
as well as that with Gruss an Teplitz. The 
hybrid with R. spinosissima proved un- 
hardy. R. Simonet’s seedling is the most 
interesting descendant of R. rubrifolia with 
reddish leaves that I know. It has larger 
flowers than that parent and is 99 per cent 
free of thorns. Where the thornlessness 
came from no one knows. My present 
project is to put R. acicularis pollen on R. 
rubrifolia in che hope of getting a plant 
with the heterosis of Carmenetta and as 
hardy here as Carmenetta is at Ottawa. 

Rosa rubrifolia used as a pollen parent 
has the strongest ability to suppress the 
blue in rose-colored roses of any species 
that I have tried. However, the flowers 
tend to be very small, the petals narrow 
and the resistance to doubleness is unusual. 
Nevertheless, R. rubrifolia pollen holds 
interesting possibilities which I intend to 
investigate further. 

What are the general conclusions of my 
experiences in the breeding of hardy roses 
and those of others who have worked with 
the northern species? There are two. The 
first is that one cannot do any a priori 
thinking when it comes to breeding roses 
but must be content to be wise after the 
event. Almost any combination is worth 
making as an experiment and will add to 
our knowledge even though the hybrids 
produced may be of no value as garden 
subjects. The second is that a large pro- 
portion of the interesting combinations of 
qualities will occur in the first generation 
but that enough remain for the second and 
subsequent generations that the rose 
breeder should never omit carrying his 
plants into the distant generations when 
his plants show enough fertility to enable 
him to do so. 


Oxalis Suggestion 

Gardeners who know only the common 
oxalis grown as a house plant, probably 
Oxalis rubra, may be astonished to hear 
that there are some 300 species of this genus, 
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Whodern Garden Cuil ie 


By H. HAROLD HUME 
Author, ** Camellias in America”’ 


ITHIN recent years camellias have so 

increased in favor that they are now 
widely planted in gardens of the South and 
West. Formerly they were used almost en- 
tirely as specimen plants but now they 
have come to occupy a foremost place for 
all landscape purposes for which broad- 
leaved evergreens are generally used. Au- 
tumn and Winter flowering, attractive 
foliage and good growth habits place them 
in the first rank of garden shrubs and they 
have proven to be much more Winter- 
resistant than is generally believed. Also, 
it has been realized anew, that no woody 
plants surpass them in adaptability to pot 
culture. They are being grown extensively 
in containers (boxes, pots or cans) and in 
greenhouses where soil or climatic condi- 
tions are not suitable for their culture 
out-of-doors. 

Growing camellias as garden plants is not 
difficult once their basic environmental 
needs are met. They require an acid soil, 
good drainage, high humidity and cool 
Winter temperatures. High Summer tem- 
peratures when flower buds are developing 
are helpful. Partial shade suits them best 
and in areas where frosts occur during the 
flowering season, light shade against the 
morning sunshine is always desirable. They 
are not surpassed by any other shrubs or 
small trees in their ability to grow and 
flower in shady locations. 

Organic matter such as peat, partially 
decayed vegetable substances and well- 
decomposed manures are valuable for mix- 
ing with natural soil in planting. For pot 
culture and for filling in about -the balls of 
earth with which plants are usually fur- 
nished a mixture of coarse sand, peat or 
woods mold, good garden soil and rotted 
manure in equal parts is very satisfactory. 
It should be mellow, friable and acid with a 
reaction between pH 4.5 and 5.5. 

Holes for setting plants should be dug 
deeper and wider than needed for the balls 
of earth to allow a good soil mixture to be 
packed in beneath and around them. In 
planting they must be set no deeper than 
they grew and to be on the safe side it is 
well to have them a couple of inches higher. 
If in doubt about the depth, place a straight 
stake across the hole along one side and 
bring the top of the ball above its level. 
There is no surer way to stunt a camellia 
than to plant it too deeply. The soil should 
be well packed in place and watered as soon 
as the job of planting is done. Afterward, 
daily syringing and watering as needed 
will help greatly in getting the plants start- 
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ed in their new locations. If drainage is as 
good as it should be, there is no danger of 
over-watering. 

In the after-care of camellias in gardens 
or in pots attention to such details as 
watering, syringing, pruning and insect 
control is necessary. Mulching of garden 
plants is always advisable. Scale insects of 
three or four kinds may be troublesome but 
if they appear they can be cared for by 
spraying in Spring when the growth of the 
new shoots and leaves is hardened and again 
in September. Usually a white oil emulsion 
is used but other materials are in prospect 
that may be equally effective. 

For the most part, camellias commonly 
grown in America are derived from two 
species, C. japonica and C. sasanqua, many 
more from the former. Plants of C. reticulata 
are seen very infrequently although its 
flowers are regarded by many as. the best 
of all. Since the discovery of the single 
flowered form additional varieties are to be 
expected. Varieties of japonicas cover a 
long blooming season, October to April in 
some parts of the country. Sasanqua varie- 
ties, now available, cover a shorter period, 


September into December in the’ latitude 
of northern Florida. They are excellent 
showy garden shrubs although their flowers 
are not so lasting as are those of the 
japonicas. 

In consequence of increased interest in 
camellias, many varieties have been propa- 
gated from plantings of the past, others 
have been introduced from Europe and the 
Orient and new varieties have been raised 
from seed. Their propagation is receiving 
attention by nurserymen in various parts of 
the country. The basis of any new planting 
should consist of varieties that have been 
tested and found adapted to a given 
locality. It is too much to expect that all 
varieties will be equally satisfactory every- 
where throughout the extended area in 
which camellias are grown in gardens. 

Single, semi-double, incomplete double 
and double flowers are produced by differ- 
ent varieties and selections in a wide range 
of colors from self-white to dark blood red 
can be made. In the sasanqua group there 
are several varieties with delicate tints and 
shades of purple. 

Favorite varieties of japonicas are 
Adolphe Audusson, semi-double, self red or 
variegated, large; Alba Plena, double, im- 
bricated, self-white, medium; Daikagura, 
incomplete double, variegated or self deep 
pink; Donckelari, semi-double, variegated 
red and white; Duchess of Sutherland, 
semi-double, white with a few pink mark- 
ings; Elegans, incomplete double, varie- 
gated to self pink; Frau Minna Seidel, 

See page 32 
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The sasanqua type of camellia produces lovely varieties like Hiodoshi 
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By E. O. ORPET 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


ANY of the less common bulbous plants 
which are used principally in green- 
houses may be readily grown in five to 
eight-inch pots in the home and thus will 
give a touch of distinction to the gardener, 
because few pot-plant growers have availed 
themselves of the wealth of material avail- 
able. 

First come the clivias which, although 
introduced in 1854, are still not so widely 
known as they deserve to be. They were 
first known as imantophyllum but, contrary 
to the usual botanical practice, their later 
name (for Lord Clive, one of the famous 
Englishmen of India) is the one now in use. 
Owing to its name I had always assumed 
that it was a native of Nepal where every- 
thing is said to be green and delightful but 
upon research it turns out to be a native of 
Natal which is one of the driest countries 
from which we get plants. So, it must be 
that like the strelitzia it is found along river- 
beds and is thus assured of moisture. In view 
of the fact that the clivia is definitely sur- 
face rooting, revelling in rich soil and mois- 
ture, with many thick fleshy roots about 
the size of a lead pencil, it is surprising to 
find it classed among bulbous plants. 

The popularity of this plant really began 
in Belgium. There, by clever breeding, the 
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old narrow-leaved, pale-flowering forms 
were eliminated and the present magnifi- 
cent strains brought into being. This im- 
provement dates back a good 50 years, 
because we have masses of these original 
imports here in Santa Barbara which cer- 
tainly have been under their oak trees for 
that long and yet other masses have been 
formed from them largely by division, al- 
though they come readily enough from seed 
and seldom revert. 

The old flower umbels form good heads 
of berries which are very decorative in 
themselves for a long period so that they 
are usually left on the old plants. Whereas 
the old varieties have flowers of a palish 
apricot, the later ones run to heavy umbels 
of larger flowers, heavier in texture and of a 
color which has deepened to a reddish burnt- 
orange and the leaves are strap-shaped, 
deep green and from two to three inches in 
width. 

The clivias are among our most valuable 
plants in clumps in shade in frost-free loca- 
tions and are equally valuable in the house 
as pot specimens for they flower often, if 
sporadically. One division calls for a six-inch 
pot of rich soil, well-drained, to be kept 
moist at all times. They make one new 
growth annually and while in full growth 
need both good watering and an occasional 
feeding with liquid fertilizer. In Winter 
after growth has ceased moderate watering 





Veltheimia viridifolia is rarely grown but of easy cultivation 
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is all that is necessary. If grown in the house 
as pot plants the room should be cool, and 
the safest Winter temperature is from 
above 32 to not above 50 degrees. In Sum- 
mer they can be used indoors, set out under 
trees or on shady porches. 

South America has recently given us 
Alstroemeria pelegrina and its variety A. p. 
alba which are exactly alike in habits of 
growth and shape of flowers, differing only 
in color. Both make long brittle tubers and 
should be grown in nothing smaller than six- 
inch pots. The best practice with them is to 
plant one-year tubers about four and not 
more than five to a six-inch pot in rich well- 
drained humus. Start watering in the Fall as 
soon as planted and continue watering until 
maturity, when they should be retired and 
dried off, to be started again in the same 
pots the following season. They must be 
grown cool (not over 55 degrees at night) 
and they flower in the Spring. They can be 
brought in for Easter if it occurs late 
enough in the season. The flowers are lovely 
fragile-looking things. The type bears um- 
bels of rose-pink flowers shaped like those 
of a wide azalea, the tips touched with 
green. The variety alba has white flowers 
with green tips and both have thin green 
lines on the reverse of the petals. 

Haemanthus katherinae from South Africa 
is more nearly evergreen than the preceding 
and comes nearest to being dormant Febru- 
ary to March when it can be safely dug and 
shipped. This is a recent introduction which 
forms a very large bulb from seed, although 
this is a very slow process when you consider 
that a mature bulb will make as many as 
five bulblets in one year. Being large, it 
should be started in eight to 10-inch pots, 
in well-drained, rich sandy loam. If used as 
a window plant it will require a deep ledge 
or window seat or it can be grown on a well- 
lighted plant stand. 

The foliage is lush and wide with a long 
leaf of a delicious apple-green color. The 
head of flowers is the shape of a dandelion 
which has reached a diameter of six to nine 
inches. At a little distance the color gives 
the impression of a rich orange but upon 
closer examination it is found that the mul- 
titudinous florets are coral-colored but have 
long stamens tipped with vivid orange 
pollen. The individual florets are large 
enough to be assembled into corsages and 
the flower head lasts a long time in bloom. 
This bulb is also a shade-lover and can be 
used on a porch after danger of frost is past. 
It is a Summer-bloomer. 

Another bulb from South Africa which 
has really proven itself in the short time it 
has been known is Veltheimia viridifolia. 
This bulb can be grown in a six-inch pot, 
starting in the Fall. It makes such striking 
leaves that it would be worth growing for 
its foliage alone. They are of a particularly 
vivid green, shiny and waved along the 
edges. About Christmas-time the bulb bears 
flowers on a tall stem, deep rose in color and 
of a pendent tubular form. In turn they 
make seed pods which are reminiscent of the 
old Lunaria annua except that they are 


See page 33 
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Ol ‘iitid Gas a umes 


By ALLEN H. WOOD, JR. 
Wellesley, Mass. 


z IS a fact that even a modicum of gas or 
oil fumes in house atmosphere — al- 
though undetectable by human nostrils — 
is a lurking sniper for many house plants. 
Gas furnaces, gas stoves, oil burners and oil- 
heated stoves may all be potential plant 
enemies. This situation does not apply to 
areas where natural gas is used. Strangely 
enough, natural gas is apparently non-toxic 
to plant life. 

Without going into any technicalities as 
to where or why an occasional whiff may 
emanate, may I suggest that you make a 
test in your home with regard to possible 
plant reaction to the presence of fumes? 

A potted tomato plant will disclose 
trouble almost immediately by down- 
turned and discolored leaves. So will a 
Jerusalem cherry. Within a day or two it 
will drop its fruit and start shedding leaves. 
Freshly-cut carnations quickly pucker up 
as though they were tired and wanted to 
go to sleep. 





Cissus antarctica, commonly known as the 
kangaroo ivy. 
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Fresh air is a great asset to all house 
plants, Winter and Summer. Just an inch 
of window-opening makes a noticeable dif- 
ference in a plant’s behavior. Of course, 
the opened window should not be near the 
plant stand — in an adjacent room perhaps. 

Now, if the report on fumes is positive, 
no one is going to dispose of a furnace or a 
stove because of a few house plants. So, 
the natural solution is to choose plants 
which more or less thumb their noses at 
such an unfriendly situation. 

There are numerous species and their 
horticultural varieties that will make at 
least a “‘B”’ in the fume test. Foliage plants 
lead the list. Perhaps, you do not like some 
of them. Yet, they are dependable. Among 
the toughest old-timers are: 


Aglaonema modestum (Chinese evergreen) 
Aspidistra elatior (cast iron plant) 
Dieffenbachia seguine (dumb cane) 
Dracaena 

Pandanus (screw pine) 

Sansevieria (snake plant) 


In the vine group, Cissus antarctica or 
kangaroo ivy is the outstanding leader, fol- 
lowed by Hedera helix baltica, the hardy 
English ivy, and Senecio mikanioides, the 
German ivy. 

Most of the cacti and succulents are 
dependable, if they are rested when they 
should be which interim many window gar- 
deners overlook. Practically all bulbous 
material is a safe bet, for the expected 
flowers are already expanding inside their 
shingled home, just waiting for roots and 
water and attention to say “Hello.” 

Please, remember, too, that house plants 
behave better without too much coddling, 
too much water and too much heat. 





Dieffenbachia sequine, known as dumb cane. 
The plants have several varieties with spot- 
ting of yellow, white or brown. 


Boundary Trees 


A tree on a property boundary line 
belongs to both owners. Neither has the 
right to destroy or mutilate it without 
consent of the other party. A New York 
court first laid down this ruling, according 
to O. W. Spicer, of Stamford, Conn. It has. 
been followed in some other states. 

Laws concerning trees vary in different 
states. In the case of a line or boundary tree 
action may be brought for treble damages. 
if it is destroyed without the consent of the 
neighbor. 

One neighbor, however, can if he chooses 
cut back the branches and roots of the 
boundary tree to the property line on the 
theory that his property right extends 
above and below the surface but such 
drastic action may do untold harm to the 
tree. In enforcing such rights the property 
owner has no right to enter his neighbor’s 
land. Otherwise, he becomes a trespasser. 

In the case of a tree near a boundary line 
Mr. Spicer says courts have held that the 
ewner of the adjoining property may re- 
move those portions of branches which 
overhang his side. He is not even required 
to give notice to the tree owner that he is 
going to do it but he must be cautious 
when performing this work not to treat the 
tree in such a way that his neighbor’s side 
of the tree be injured. 

If it is a fruit tree, however, the fruit 
belongs to the owner of the tree and he 
has a right to reach over into his neighbor’s 
yard to pick it. 

Street trees — located between sidewalk 
and curb —are of easement value to a 
property owner even though the trees may 
be owned by the city or town. A Chicago 
court has ruled that a property owner may 
recover damages to such trees abutting his 
property when damaged by autos, trucks 
or buses. 

Property owners are liable to damages 
if trees on their land when known to be 
rotted or weakened fall and damage ad- 
jacent property or cause personal injury. 
In New York State they are also responsible 
for trees that become public nuisances by 
reason of disease or insect infestation. The 
State may demand that the condition be 
corrected or the trees removed. If the 
owners refuse the State can do the work 
and charge the property owner. 





Dormant Cannas 


Don’t talk to Carlton Edwards, a Chester, 
Penn. florist, about Egyptian seeds from 
the pyramids sprouting after centuries of 
dormant life. He has had his own experi- 
ence. Not long ago a storm uprooted a 
willow tree Edwards planted 30 years ago 
over a bed of canna bulbs. Up with the tree 
came 138 bulbs which had been buried for 
a generation. The canna bulbs took root 
and turned out to be the thriftiest blooms 
he has ever seen. 

— Joun J. McLauGuury. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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By GEO. D. OBERLE 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


N that section of the United States lying 
north and east of central Pennsylvania 
Winter hardiness is probably the limiting 
factor in grape production. Wild grapes 
abound throughout much of that area and 
the most extensive vineyards east of the 
Rocky Mountains are found there. How- 
ever, these plantings are localized in areas 
having climates modified by being near 
large bodies of water. The extensive plant- 
ings in western New York result from the 
proximity of the Finger Lakes and Lakes 
Erie and Ontario. Plantings in the lower 
Hudson River Valley and near the seashore 
thrive because of the ameliorating influence 
of the ocean. 

In most cases the modifying influence of 
bodies of water extends inland only a few 
miles and commercial viticulture is con- 
fined to those narrow belts. Wild grapes 
thrive over much of the Northeast, how- 
ever, and home plantings of grapes may be 
expected to succeed in most places where 
wild grapes flourish, provided favorable 
sites are selected and adapted varieties are 
planted. 

The most important climatic factors as- 
sociated with Winter hardiness in grapes 
are minimum Winter temperatures, length 
of growing season and growing-season- 
rainfall. Minimum Winter temperatures 
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Steuben bears large, compact clusters. 
Hardy, it is promising in the East. 
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are important because temperatures of 
— 25° F. will kill to the ground the wood of 
most varieties of grapes. Areas in which 
temperatures of —25° F. occur frequently 
are not likely to be successful for grapes 
unless the vines are given Winter protec- 
tion. Protection can be given by laying the 
vines down on the ground in the Fall and 
covering them with six inches of soil. This 
is effective but is too expensive for all but 
the grape hobbyist. 

Length of growing season is important 
in relation to Winter hardiness in that most 
varieties of grapes do not mature their 
wood until after the fruit has ripened. 
Wood not fully mature is much more sus- 
ceptible to Winter injury than well matured 
wood. The grape ripens its fruit in the Fall. 
Hence, it must have a long season to mature 
both fruit and wood. Most varieties of 
grapes require a minimum of 150 days of 
frost free period for successful production. 
Early varieties such as Ontario, Van Buren 
and Portland ripen in 120 days or less in 
favorable years but seasonal variations 
make grape growing in areas of such short 
seasons hazardous indeed. Varieties like 
Concord and Niagara require at least 150 
days of growing season while Catawba and 
Golden Muscat must have at least 170 days. 

Summer rainfall influences Winter hardi- 
ness in that excessive rainfall favors de- 
velopment of grape diseases. These may in- 
jure the foliage to such an extent that the 
vines cannot fully ripen either fruit or 
wood. Frequent rainfall is usually accom- 
panied by clouds or fogs with reduced sun- 
shine. This, too, delays maturity of fruit 
and wood. At high elevations night tem- 
peratures may be so low as to retard growth 


of vine and fruit. These factors should be~™ 


considered in the selection of varieties of 
grapes for any area. Local weather stations 
can supply information relative to these 
factors, since their records include such 
data. 

Nursery catalogs still feature the old 
standard varieties of grapes such as Con- 
cord, Niagara, Delaware and Catawba and 
rightfully so because of their reliability 
and general adaptability. However, the 
efforts of fruit breeders of state agricultural 
experiment stations have resulted in the 
introduction of several new varieties of 
grapes which offer real promise and are 
worthy additions to the list of varieties rec- 
ommended for trial planting. These are 
listed here and described briefly: 

Van Buren is the earliest blue grape 
now available, ripening nearly four weeks 
before Concord. A seedling of Worden, its 
flavor much resembles that parent. The 
vine is as hardy as Concord, nearly as pro- 





ductive and while more susceptible to 
downy mildew than the latter it is less 
susceptible to black rot. The skin of the 
berry like that of Worden is tender and 
may crack under some conditions. 

OntTaRIo and PorTLAND are standard 
yellow-green grapes ripening a few days 
after Van Buren. Both are about as hardy 
as Concord. Neither is particularly sus- 
ceptible to diseases. Both are reliable pro- 
ducers of sweet, foxy-flavored fruit. 

FREDONIA is a blue grape ripening nearly 
three weeks before Concord, which has 
already won favor for commercial planting. 
This hardy, vigorous, productive variety 
requires careful spraying tc control downy 
mildew and must be pruned less severely 
than Concord or it will not set good clusters. 
Kenpala is another blue variety ripening 
with Fredonia. The fruit is sweet and has 
the spicy labrusca flavor of its Hubbard 
parent. 

One of the most popular of the newly 
introduced varieties is S—ENEcA developed 
by crossing a French table grape, Lignan 
Blanc, with Ontario. Although it is less 
hardy than Concord and Van Buren, 
Seneca withstands average Winters in the 
Northeast and has borne full crops of fruit 
after Winters of —15° F. This is one of the 
sweetest grapes grown in eastern America. 
It has the crisp flesh and adherent skin of 
the European grape and is rich-flavored. 
Its golden-yellow, oval berries ripen about 
three weeks before Concord, hang on the 
vine until frost and may be kept in fine 
condition until Christmas with cold storage. 

BurFra.o is a large-clustered blue grape 
ripening about two weeks before Concord. 
The vine is vigorous and productive but 
should be pruned more closely than most 
varieties in order to prevent overbearing. 
Its spicy flavor blends those of its parents 
Herbert and Watkins. The vine is less 
hardy than Concord but will escape injury 
in average Winters in the Northeast. 

DuNKIRK is a red grape ripening in season 
with Delaware or a week before Concord. 
The fruit has good quality and the vine is 
hardy, one of the most reliable producers 
and not susceptible to diseases. 

STEUBEN, although of recent introduc- 
tion, has received favorable comment 
wherever it has been tested. This blue 
grape ripens with Concord. The clusters 
are large and attractive. The sweet spicy 
flavor blends those of its parents Wayne 
and Sheridan. The vine is hardy, resistant 
to diseases and so productive that it must 
be pruned closely to prevent overbearing. 

SHERIDAN is a fine large-clustered black 
grape for areas which can ripen grapes a 
week later than Concord. Its quality ranks 
among the best and the fruit can be kept in 
cold storage in good condition at least as 
long as any other variety. The vine is 
vigorous, productive and hardy. 

Yates and Hector are red grapes ripen- 
ing about 10 days after Concord. Both 
bear large attractive clusters of fine quality 
and are good keepers. Both require careful 
spraying to control blackrot and mildew. 

See page 31 
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By HENRY E. DOWNER 
Vassar College 


HE selection of shrubs for home garden 
planting calls for careful consideration 
in order to obtain the best possible effect. 
They are expected to be permanent oc- 
cupants and, so, should be looked at from 
the point of view of their appearance when 
fully grown. A good planting of average- 
size, nursery-grown shrubs will have a 
skimpy appearance at first but that will be 
eliminated once they become established. 
As always, but particularly for plants 
that are to remain in place for a long time, 
the soil should be well prepared. This means 
loosening it thoroughly to a depth of 20 to 
24 inches and working in some humus- 
forming material all through the area to be 
planted. If this is scarce the least that 
should be done is to mix some in the bottom 
of the hole so that the roots will soon find 
it. Half-rotted leafmold is excellent. Fine 
leafmold or compost mixed with the soil 
filled in around the roots will encourage 
good root action and help toward a quick 
recovery after the shift. 

When planting shrubs with roots bare 
care should be taken to properly spread 
them and to press soil firmly between them. 
With these and balled specimens as well a 
thorough wattering-in before the hole is 
completely filled will ensure against dry- 


ness immediately and help compact the 
soil. Most deciduous shrubs may be safely 
planted as soon as the leaves have matured 
in the Fall and all may be in Spring as soon 
as the soil is dry enough to work freely. 
Successful Summer plantings in full growth 
may be made but extra care is required 
and the cost is naturally greater. 

Pruning newly-planted shrubs is some- 
thing to be considered. Fall planted shrubs 
may well be left alone until Spring. Then 
they may be shortened one-third or more 
according to the promise of new growth. 
Any that seem unduly slow in starting may 
be stimulated by a hard pruning back 
pretty close to the ground line. With es- 
tablished shrubs a safe pruning practice is 
to check all in Spring for the removal of any 
dead or broken shoots. Apart from that 
cut back at this time only those that flower 
late in the season. Most kinds flower in 
the first half of the season and with these 
any necessary pruning should be done im- 
mediately after flowering. It consists mostly 
of thinning out old shoots rather than a 
general cutting back. 

Every garden presents its own planting 
problem and what is best for a particular 
place should be settled on the spot. In 
evaluating shrubs for their all-round quali- 
ties the floral value is likely to be the de- 
ciding factor for the average situation. 
There is a wealth of material from which to 
choose. While only a few kinds can be 





Philadelphus Innocence is one of the more attractive mock-oranges 
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. placed in a small garden most neighbor- 


hoods would have more horticultural in- 
terest if a wider variety of shrubs could be 
planted in the different gardens. 

The lilac is perhaps the most generally 
beloved of flowering shrubs and gives of its 
best in a sunny situation and non-acid soil. 
Choice can be made in various shadings 
from the many varieties of Syringa vulgaris 
well placed in background plantings. As a 
specimen plant the Persian lilac, S. persica, 
is much the best looking of the group. S. 
pubescens is another species of moderate 
growth and produces its clusters of pale 
lilac, fragrant flowers in profusion. 

Forsythias give a striking display of 
color early unless the Winter had been 
unusually severe. All give a pleasing effect 
of stem and leaf throughout the season 
particularly F. suspensa with its branches 
arching to the ground. F. intermedia specta- 
bilis gives the strongest showing of deep 
yellow. The variety primulina is desirable 
for its soft yellow flowers. The newer Spring 
Glory has larger flowers of pale yellow. 

Viburnum carlesi is a favorite near the 
house for the spicy fragrance of pink to 
white flower clusters in Spring. A little 
later the larger V. tomentosum is conspicu- 
ous with large flat clusters of small whitish 
flowers margined with large snow-white 
sterile flowers. The variety with all sterile 
flowers, known as Japanese snowball, is 
also a good-looking shrub. 

Beauty-bush, Kolkwitzia amabilis, has an 
excellent habit for a background shrub and 
well deserves its name when the flowers of 
soft pink with yellow throats are on display 
in May. Blueleaf honeysuckle, Lonicera 
korolkowi floribunda, also belongs in this 
class and makes a glorious showing with a 
profusion of small pink flowers. Of the many 
honeysuckles, two forms of L. tatarica, alba 
a good white and rosea a rose-pink, are out- 
standing in bloom. 

Some of the well-known mock-oranges 
are too big for a small garden but the hybrid 
Philadelphus lemoinei and certain of its 
forms such as Avalanche, Erectus and Mt. 
Blanc may well be given a place where 
white flowers are enjoyed. P. virginalis 
hybrids such as Albatre and Argentine 
produce larger and more or: less double 
flowers but are not as fragrant. 

Flowering quince, chaenomeles, is an old 
favorite that may be well represented by 
such modern varieties as Baltzi, rosy pink; 
Columbia, deep rose; Nivalis, white; Rosea 
Grandiflora, rose-pink to white; Semper- 
florens, soft pink; Superba, coral pink; 
Vermilion, red. 

Certain shrubs that are not entirely top- 
hardy but renew themselves with strong 
annual growth from the base are worth a 
place for their late flowers. Abelia grandi- 
flora is one of the loveliest of these both in 
form and flower and a grand front-row 
plant. The several varieties of Buddleia 
davidi make a good showing from Mid- 
Summer on with their long and dense spikes 
of colorful flowers. A stout form of Vitex 
agnus-castus named latifolia is especially 
pleasing with spikes of lavender blue flowers. 
welcome in late Summer days. 
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What was ‘ matter with 


ae car 5 App oS 7 


By DR. F. A. BARTLETT 
Stamford, Conn. 


HY didn’t I have good apples this 

Fall? Everyone seems to be asking the 
question. The owner of a 50 x 100 plot who 
has an apple tree on the lawn; the subur- 
banite with a McIntosh and a Greening in 
his back yard; the estate owner with a dozen 
or more varieties in which he takes particu- 
lar pride, all want an answer. Throughout 
New England, New York, New Jersey and 
in the Midwest the query is the same. 

A few years ago a person who had a few 
apple trees on his place had them sprayed 
three times a season and was well repaid 
with luscious, fully-developed fruit. Now, 
for the past three years he has given them 
the same care — perhaps a little better — 
and his backyard apple crop is not worth 
the counting. Occasionally he will find a 
few good apples in the crown of the tree 
but if he has any apples at all — precious 
few most people testify — they are scabby 
and poor. 

What has happened? And what is the 
outlook for 1949? There are two reasons for 
this poor showing: the weather, too much 
rain and drought and apple scab, a fungus 
disease directly tied in with the weather. 

Take the weather. For three Springs now 
it has been cold and rainy. That is just the 
weather apple scab prefers. Scab spores 
develop in 24 hours. If you are 24 hours 
late with a spray, it is just too bad. It is 
like a common cold; once you have it, you 
cannot prevent it. 

Not only the Springs but the other sea- 
sons seemed to be out of kilter. You may 
recall February of 1946. It was abnormally 
warm. Sugar maples felt it and it turned 
out to be a poor syrup year. Apples and 
other fruit trees were thrown out of gear, 
too. It was followed by a cold, damp 
Spring. 

Then in 1947 came the second consecu- 
tive cold, rainy Spring. It brought on a con- 
siderable amount of apple scab and apple 
rust. In September that same year some 
apple trees blossomed — fooled by the 
weather again. There had been a prolonged 
Fall drought, too. In early December a 
snow fell in many parts of New England. 
Then came a thaw, followed by a cold snap 
that froze apple roots five to six inches in 
the soil. 

The day after Christmas, 1947, was the 
day of the Big Snow. Remember? The earth 
beneath warmed up and the snow pulled 
the frost from the ground. 

Then, last Spring, 1948, there was a re- 
peat. For the third consecutive year a cold, 
wet Spring settled over the land. There 
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were but five or six clear days in May re- 
corded in most of New England. The apples 
blossomed beautifully but the bees did not 
come out to pollinate them. It was too cold 
and wet. Most insects were 10 days or more 
behind schedule. 

What happened the previous two Springs 
recurred. The fruit was poorly pollinated. 
In some cases the male element of the 
pollen froze as it was making its way down 
the pollen-tube and it never made contact 
with the female ovule. 

Then apple scab marched in on heavy 
feet. The conditions were the same for the 
commercial orchardist as the home owner 
with his two or three apple trees. The 
orchardists, of course, were ready with 
their spray rigs and their hired hands. They 
worked day and night. Many of them 
sprayed not only at night but while it was 
raining. 

It was not uncommon this year for many 
commercial orchardists to have sprayed 
from 14 to 18 times and one reported 23 
separate sprays. They, too, are complaining 
about the poor apple crop despite their 
vigilance. 

To control apple scab the spray must be 
applied at the right time. If the foliage and 
fruit dry out slowly after a rain, fog or 
heavy dew, it gives a longer period for the 
fungus to spread. That is why a survey this 
Fall showed apple scab seemed to be more 
prevalent when the trees were located in 
low areas closely shut in by other trees and 
shrubs than where the trees were located 
on a rise of ground and opened up to wind 
and sun. 

Now what can you expect from your 
apples next year? If you own an apple tree 
or two, or even a dozen or a small-sized 
orchard and do not grow them commer- 
cially, it would be better, frankly, to be 
content with beautiful blossoms in the 
Spring and buy your apples in the Fall from 
the orchardist who specializes in them and 
can spend every waking minute on his 
trees. 

Treat your backyard apple tree as a 
shade tree. Spray it normally as you have 
in the past. If the season should be good for 
a change and your crop is good, the sur- 
prise will be pleasant. Perhaps, your joy 
will be unalloyed. 

No one can guarantee good fruit but as a 
tree owner do these three things: 

1. Spray, at least four times, five if pos- 
sible. The first is the dormant spray, highly 
necessary. Follow this with three — or four 
—other sprays: the pre-blossom, calyx 
and the late spray in June or early July. 
Use an insecticide of suitable strength to 
help control the insects and a fungicidal 
spray for apple scab. 





2. Pruning. The spread of apple scab 
calls for a new type pruning. Prune so the 
branches are spaced wider. This will permit 
greater circulation of air and let in more 
sunlight. 

3. Top dressing and feeding apple trees. 
When grown on a lawn, the apple tree 
should be fed through crow-bar made holes. 
If your apple trees are in a back patch or 
set out orchard-like, they may be cultivated 
under certain conditions. _ 

Remember, apple scab is very difficult to 
control in certain varieties such as the 
McIntosh, Cortland, Delicious and Pippins, 
all of whose skin is tender. The Baldwin, 
Northern Spy and Wagner are the least 
affected. 


Impatiens from Seed 


Occasionally one stumbles upon a new 
way to grow old favorites. I think impatiens 
sultani, commonly called patience, day- 
plant and other colloquial names is not 
usually grown from seed and treated as an 
annual. My experience the past Summer 
provided how easy and satisfactory such a 
method can be. 

I bought a package of seed of mixed 
colors and types. These I sowed indoors in 
April placing the small seedbox on top of 
the warming-oven on the kitchen stove. 
They germinated quickly and well and 1 
removed them to a window sill as soon as 
plants appeared. When large enough, I 
transplanted them to flats which were taken 
to a porch when weather permitted. 

They grew faster than most annuals and 
when planting-out time came, I had 90 
sturdy little plants. I gave them to friends, 
filled one porchbox and several large con- 
tainers. I also potted one each in fruit juice 
cans painted green. 

The most vigorous plants were those on 
the north side of the house where they 
received only a very little morning sun. 
Given such a location, good soil and 
plenty of water each plant grew into a large 
bushy specimen three feet tall. 

There are many different impatiens now: 
dwarf, medium and tall, some with shiny 
and some with velvety leaves and the color 
range is wide: from pure white through deli- 
cate pink to deep rose, dark red, lavender, 
orange and some with an eye of contrasting 
color. All bloom freely and with little care. 
Cuttings are easily rooted but the buds 
often seem to blast indoors and for those 
with little window space, the seed method 
seems the more satisfactory and the easier. 

— Apa B. Turner. 
Wayne, N. Y. 


For Long Bloom 


Where long-lasting flowers are an im- 
portant factor there are few woody plants 
that can compete with the flowering crab 
apples. Even before they open the buds 
show color which adds a bright spot before 
the big splash. To stretch out the season 
still farther one should plant a selection 
such as Malus atrosanguinea, M. ioensis 
plena and M. coronaria which bloom in that 
order. 
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Something new in propagation jor 


Upside i. Grafting 


By RICHARD H. FILLMORE 
Propagator 
Arnold Arboretum 


HAT’S new in the ancient art of graft- 

ing? Can it maintain its past and 
present importance in the rapidly develop- 
ing science of plant propagation? Will it 
survive competition from improved proce- 
dures for germinating difficult seeds and 
rooting even more difficult cuttings? In my 
opinion the answer is an emphatic “yes.” 

Genetical variability seriously limits the 
production of woody plants from seeds. 
While some species can be reproduced 
precisely by the seed method, most desira- 
ble horticultural varieties must be propa- 
gated from some plant part other than seeds. 

In late years the widespread use of syn- 
thetic hormones has placed many plants on 
the own-rooted list. Nonetheless, there is 
still a large number which will not root even 
with the use of hormones. That is, not in 
terms of practical plant propagation. One 
such plant is the recently originated Arnold 
Giant forsythia. 

The originator of this new forsythia, Dr. 
Karl Sax, Director of the Arnold Arbore- 
tum, suggested that it might be propagated 
by the Kerr method. This method consists 
of grafting inverted root pieces on scions of 
the desired variety. In March, 1948, I 
made 82 inverted or upside down grafts of 
the Arnold Giant forsythia and 30 grafts 
in the usual manner. In both cases root 
pieces of the forsythia were whip grafted on 
scions of the same variety. Twenty cuttings 
were prepared for comparison -with the 
grafts. All were planted in a greenhouse 
propagating bench where the superiority of 
the grafted plants was soon apparent. A 
few weeks later the three lots were planted 
out-of-doors. By October 1 all of the 
cuttings had died except two but about one- 
half of the grafted plants in both lots had 
made satisfactory growth. There was, how- 
ever, an important difference in the posi- 
tion of the new roots relative to the scion. 
The upside down grafts were all scion- 
rooted, whereas there was little or no scion 
rooting on the usual type of graft. 

Scion rooting in an upside down graft 
can be explained by modern theories con- 
cerning the translocation of sugars, mineral 
nutrients and hormones. Sugars and mineral 
nutrients move freely both up and down the 
stem. The movement of hormones, however, 
is believed to be restricted to the mor- 
phologically downward direction regardless 
of gravitational forces. 

On this basis, the inverted root-piece and 
the normally upright scion are probably 
capable of carrying on a reasonably efficient 
exchange of sugars, mineral nutrients, and 
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water but the hormones formed in the scion 
can only move downward until they reach 
the inverted root-piece. Thus, an effective 
concentration of sugars, mineral nutrients 
and hormones is built up at the base of the 
scion. Callus tissue and roots are soon 
formed in such favorable conditions, the 
original root-piece dies and one has an own- 
rooted plant. In the normal root graft the 
main mass of new roots forms at the base 
of the root-piece because hormones formed 
in the scion can move freely across the 
normal graft union. 

The upside down graft was of no prac- 
tical advantage in this experiment because 
all of the roots used were of the same variety 
as the scion. In such circumstances, scion 
rooting is of little consequence because the 
plants are on their own roots anyway. There 
are many varieties, however, for which 
similar roots cannot be obtained and in 
which scion rooting would be very desira- 





‘ble. I have already started preliminary ex- 


perimentation with some of these varieties 
at the Arnold Arboretum. 


The Use of Sawdust 


Many times the question of using saw- 
dust in the garden crops up. From my own 
experience I can say that mixing sawdust 
into most soils will improve their physical 
condition. This is especially so of heavy 
soils which are loosened so that they are 
much easier to handle and productive be- 
cause the water penetrates them more 
readily. It also increases the water-holding 
capacity of light soils, since sawdust has 
the power of absorbing up to 400 per cent 
of its own weight of water. In steep places 
where there is danger of runoff shavings 
and chips may be used instead. 

Generally about one-third pound of am- 
monium sulfate per cubic foot should be 
added with the sawdust to eliminate any 
danger of temporary nitrogen shortage. 
One cubic foot of sawdust weighs about 
14 pounds. Therefore, about 50 pounds 
are needed per ton of sawdust or, if all- 
purpose garden fertilizer such as 5-10-5 is 
used, about 100 pounds should be added. 

— Oswavp Le Borur. 
Quebec, P. Q., Canada. 





Grafts of Arnold Giant forsythia. Left: root piece in normal relation to scion, Right: root piece 
is inverted producing roots on scion at point of union. 
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Acid ye ey or Aci d Teed 7 


By DR. JULIAN A. STEYERMARK 
Chicago Natural History Museum 


The article in November Horticulture by 
V. A. Tiedjens, Director, Virginia Truck 
Experiment Station, ‘‘Book Knowledge vs 
Actual Experience,”” has aroused much in- 
terest. Scores of letters have been received 
complimenting the author. Space cannot be 
given to printing them. A few letters have 
come in finding fault with the article. Because 
it is Horticulture’s policy always to present 
both sides of a question, one criticism fol- 
lows, in part: 


Unfortunately, Mr. Tiedjens does not 
state all the facts of the situation. Two facts 
are ignored. 

First, concerning the magnesium lime- 
stone. According to Mr. Tiedjens, this is a 
limestone that produces a limey soil. Ac- 
tually, it is a type of limestone which when 
the lime or calcium carbonate has been 
leached or washed out, leaves an excess 
quantity of magnesium in residue. Such 
magnesium is sterile in contrast to the lime 
and the remainder of the rock containing 
the magnesium may become in effect acid. 
Whether a soil from a magnesian limestone 
(also called dolomite) becomes acid or 
alkaline depends upon the degree of leach- 
ing. The acidic condition is produced by 
extensive leaching whereby most, if not all, 
of the calcium carbonate (lime) is washed 
out leaving the magnesium element in ex- 
cess. Where there is no pronounced amount 
of leaching the resulting substratum is 
mostly alkaline. So, perhaps the magnesium 
limestone which was used by Mr. Tiedjens 
had been leached with an acid type of rock 
resulting. 

Secondly, Mr. Tiedjens scoffs at the idea 
of such a word as “acid-loving”’ and at- 
tempts to show that plants of acid soil 
grow in such places not because they like 
such a condition but rather that they 
tolerate the acidity and do not grow in 
limey soils because of the competition from 
other plants that grow on limey soils. Re- 
gardless of whether we call such plants as 
rhododendrons and blueberries “‘acid-lov- 
ing,” “‘acid-tolerant,” “‘acid-appealing,” 
or “acid-growing,” the fact still remains 
that such plants require an acid soil and not 
a limey one to survive. 

The famous soil chemist, E. W. Hilgard, 
defined a calcareous (limey) soil as one 
which supports a calcicolous (lime-loving) 
vegetation and one of his chief claims was 
that the type of soil becomes an important 
and frequently a decisive factor in deter- 
mining the distribution of a particular 
species. Field geologists often recognize the 
importance of the natural vegetational cov- 
ering and are able frequently to locate 
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definite rock substrata and horizons simply 
by noting certain plant species. 

While it is true that many kinds of plants 
are not particular as to their soil require- 
ments from the standpoint of acidity such 
as some weeds and many kinds of widely 
distributed woodland and prairie plants, 
yet the fact remains that a goodly number, 
especially those belonging to the heath 
family (Ericaceae) are highly selective in 
requiring an acid soil. Such plants are not 
found in limey soils, not because they 
merely tolerate acidity but because they 
cannot germinate and thrive on limey soils. 
If they could, nurserymen and horticul- 
turists of long experience would not be rec- 
ommending that they be planted in acid 
soils. 

In nature many kinds of plants highly se- 
lective as to acid soils, contrary to Mr. 
Tiedjens hypothesis, will not grow on lime- 
stone soils even when the opportunity of 
being free from competition or interference 
is afforded. In the Ozark region of Missouri 
where I have had familiarity with plants for 
the past twenty-odd years, the soils and 
rocks which are acid support the wild blue- 
berries, Vaccinium pallidum (V. vacillans) ; 
the southern yellow pine, Pinus echinata; 
the wild pink azalea, Rhododendron nudi- 

florum roseum; the red maple, Acer ru- 
brum; sour gum, Nyssa sylvatica caroliniana 
and many others equally limited in their 
confinement in the Ozarks to acid soils. Yet, 
these same species have an opportunity to 
invade adjacent areas of limestone but are 
never found on limey soils because they do 
not germinate or thrive under calcareous 
conditions. “To each his own” can apply 
equally well to plants as to mankind. 

Some kinds of native ferns are equally 
selective, even though given a choice by 
nature to grow on limestone or sandstone. 
Bracken fern, Pteridium aquilinum latiuscu- 
lum must be grown on sterile acid soils, 
else it dies on limey soils. Bradley’s spleen- 
wort, Asplenium bradleyi and maidenhair 
spleenwort, Asplenium trichomanes, to men- 
tion but a few, grow in the Missouri Ozarks 
only on acid types of substrata (sandstone, 
chert, granitic or porphyritic trachyte). 
There are many limestone bluffs available 
to them but they are not found there. In- 
stead, the limestone is occupied by such 
“lime-loving”’ types as wall rue spleen- 
wort, Asplenium cryptolepis or Fee’s hairy 
lip fern, Cheilanthes feei. These ‘‘lime-lov- 
ing” fern species have had ample opportu- 
nities to pick out sandstone, chert or granitic 
rocks in adjacent parts of the same regions 
where they occur in the Ozarks but they 
have not. Similarly, in other parts of their 
range in the United States they are known 
to be similarly selective as to these or other 
acid- or lime-yielding types of rocks. Here it 
is not a question of being “‘tolerant”’ of a 


certain soil but is a case of the species 
not being able to survive except in such 
places. 

Many others who have had years of field 
experience in observing the natural condi- 
tions under which wild plants in this coun- 
try and Europe grow have testified to this 
same phenomenon of the soil selectivity of 
many kinds of plants. It is not a matter of 
‘book knowledge” as Mr. Tiedjens puts it 
but rather practical field observations which 
lead us to be guided to a book knowledge of 
soil requirements for various plants. I 
can state with some assurance that in the 
Missouri Ozarks, at least, the only places 
where the native Rhododendron nudiflorum 
roseum is found is in acid-soil areas, al- 
though there are plenty of lime soils nearby 
where it could invade if it wanted. 

Mr. Tiedjens also would have us infer 
that a sulfur treatment may be bad for 
Rhododendrons. Granted that an over- 
dose of anything may be harmful, his 
experience does not correspond with that 
of many horticulturists whom I personally 
know who have used either sulfur or alu- 
minum sulfate on their azaleas and rhodo- 
dendrons to advantage and success. In such 
cases, successful use of these substances 
may be a matter of the proper dosage. I 
will agree that drainage is an important 
factor in rhododendron culture but so it is 
with many other kinds of plants which 
cannot thrive under poor drainage condi- 
tions. 

In short, it would appear that we are 
justified in growing rhododendrons, blue- 
berries and other acid-soil requiring plants 
on acid soils not because they are “acid- 
tolerant” but because they are “acid- 
needy.” 


Potash Hardens Plants 


The soft succulent growth of tomato 
plants in coldframes was checked and the 
plants hardened for transplanting by ap- 
plications of potash in tests at the experi- 
ment station at Geneva, N. Y. Similar ef- 
fects of potash in hardening cabbage plants 
were observed in a cabbage plant bed in 
which muriate of potash was used. 

The tendency for tomato and cabbage 
plants to make rapid growth and to develop 
into plants which are too soft and tender to 
transplant well is a common experience 
with plant growers. This is often encount- 
ered in commercial plantings where nitrogen 
fertilizer has been used to stimulate rapid 
growth. With a crop like tomatoes, exces- 
sive vegetative growth may also delay 
fruiting, hence hardening the plants or 
checking this soft growth is desirable. 
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By DOROTHY EBEL HANSELL 
Summit, N. J. 


T IS an exciting adventure to grow the 
alpine treasures. One experiences intense 
satisfaction and elation when he has found 
exactly the right spot for Diapensia lap- 
ponica or has brought to flower one of the 
difficult Asiatic or American species of 
primula. But the rock garden would not 
present a thriving appearance if it con- 
tained only the difficult-to-please alpines. 
It needs more amenable plants to fill the 
nooks and crevices and to spread over the 
rocks. The owner of the garden also needs 
solace from these tractable plants when his 
attempts to handle a rare mountain or low- 
land gem fall short. 

Among the backbone plants of the rock 
garden, certain shrubs immediately come 
to mind. The size of the rock garden itself 
and the over-all size of the property will 
determine whether such large shrubs as 
Azalea vaseyi and viscosca, Cytisus scopa- 
rius, Kalmia latifolia, Pieris floribunda and 
japonica and Rhododendron carolinianum 
may be employed. Dwarf shrubs may be 
used effectively in the extensive or in the 
small or intimate rock garden. Berberis ver- 
ruculosa; Cotoneaster ad pressa, dammeri, hor- 
izontalis and microphylla; Cytisus kewensis; 
helianthemums in variety and Potentilla 
fruticosa, to say nothing of the fascinat- 
ing and enduring dwarf cypresses, junipers, 
pines, spruces and yews, offer interest- 
ing variety. Shrubs, deciduous and ever- 
green, give character to the rock garden the 
entire year — a point worth remembering, 
for the majority of rock gardens stress mass 
display in May and June and become 
desolate as the season advances. 

Bulbs, too, are dependable, increasing 
year after year and demanding little in the 
way of attention. Clumps of the small types 
of narcissus, N. triandrus albus and Thalia, 
N. bulbocodium conspicuus and the fragrant 
N. jonquilla are delightful nestled in corners 
and along the paths of the rock garden. The 
same may be said of chionodoxas, Spring 
and Fall-flowering crocuses, grape-hya- 
cinths, scillas and snowdrops. Winter acon- 
ite planted near evergreens furnishes a 
pretty yellow sheet in early Spring. Species 
tulips, for instance, 7. clusiana, kaufman- 
niana and praecoz, are gay and lasting — 
if mice can be kept away. There are the less 
frequently seen but not less obliging native 
bulbs, the alliums, camassias, erythroniums 
and fritillarias. 

Of the many, many low-growing peren- 
nials that fit into the rock garden scene, it 
is a task to select a representative group 
and to decide where to begin. To do so 
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alphabetically seems to offer the line of 
least resistance and, so, I start with the 
easy and lovely aethionema Warley Rose; 
the indispensable Alyssum saratile, A.s. 
luteum and spinosum; the beautiful wind- 
flowers, Anemone nemorosa and pulsatilla; 
and continue with Arabis procurrens, 
Arenaria montana, Armeria juniperifolia 
(A. caespitosa) and the aubrietas. 
Bellflowers or campanulas are next in 
order. There are many lovely species, not 
all readily available, however, nor of easy 
culture. Campanula carpatica, elatines gar- 
ganica, portenschlagiana, poscharskyana and 
rotundifolia make a good showing with little 
effort. Having become acquainted with 
them, the gardener can pass on to their 
more particular relatives. Dianthi or garden 
pinks with their dainty sprightly flowers 
are rock garden “musts” in my opinion, 
whether it be D. deltoides, gratianopolitanus 
(formerly and still better known as D. 
caesius, the cheddar pink), D. neglectus or 


one of the hybrids, Bobby, Little Joe and 
Sammy. 

Dicentra, both eximia and formosa; Gera- 
nium grandiflorum alpinum, maculatum 
album and sanguineum in its several varie- 
ties; Gypsophila cerastioides, fratensis and 
repens fall into the category of reliable 
plants. I yields the beloved [beris sazatilis 
and sempervirens and the dwarf iris, I. 
crista, gracilipes and pumila. Yes, there are 
other enticing species but they are inclined 
to be somewhat fussier about soil and 
situation. Linum or flax may be included 
here, the blue-flowered ZL. alpinum and 
narbonnense and the yellow-flowered L. 
flavum. 

Two groups of plants without which no 
rock garden would be complete are phlox 
and primula. Both groups are large and 
number very difficult as well as obliging 
members. Those which can be depended 
upon to give a good account of themselves 
are Phlox divaricata, Phlox nivalis Camla, 
procumbems and subulata in its different 
garden forms; and Primula auricula, denti- 
culata, japonica, juliae hybrids, polyantha, 
sieboldi and vulgaris. 

Coming near the end of the alphabet are 
Sedum dasyphyllum, kamschaticum, mid- 
dendorfianum, nevi and sieboldi; Semper- 
vivum arachnoideum and tectorum; thymes 
in variety; Veronica incana, pectinata, 
rupestris and spicata nane; and violets 
galore. 
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Dianthus neglectus has many charming hybrids, all good in the rock garden 
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Water's 


By ELLSWORTH JAEGER 
Curator of Education 
Buffalo Museum of Science 


IKE the snowflakes, the coming of Winter 
birds is silent yet beautiful, adding 
bright notes of color and of life. The blood 
red of the cardinal, the smoky blue of the 
jay, the black and grays of chickadee and 
nuthatch, the black and white patterns of 
the downy woodpecker and the crows, 
sable touches of nature’s brush upon Win- 
ter’s ermine, all are tokens of nature’s 
promise that in the midst of death there is 
life. In fact, the bubbling good spirits that 
emanate from those tiny life bundles re- 
mind us of the rosy sunset behind the pear!- 
gray snowcloud curtains. 

The chickadee is, perhaps, the prime fa- 
vorite during the Winter. What he lacks in 
color he makes up in animation and his 
busy and cheery “‘de-de-de”’ is heard in the 
backyard as well as in the woodland. In 
sober, Quaker attire of black cap, black 
neck-cloth and gray coat, he explores every 
twig and branch, collecting his share of hid- 
den insect eggs and hibernating insect life. 
Sometimes he stores surplus food in cracks 
and crannies of bark. As Winter lengthens, 
cupid’s arrows find the chickadee’s heart 
and like others who fall in love he does 
strange things. Then the Indians say the 
chickadee goes crazy and from appearances 
this seems true for he can be seen doing 
aerial acrobatics on twigs and branches. 
At that time he also changes his tune and 
then sings his love songs which are both 
short and sweet, being composed of only 
two or three notes. 

Another gray-coated member of Winter’s 
fraternity is the nuthatch which greets 
you with a down-east nasal “yank, yank.” 
In fact, he will come down head first to 
meet you. He, too, is busily occupied search- 
ing out hidden insect eggs and other foods. 
Like the chickadee, he also stores food for a 
rainy day. 

All during the Winter months you will 
find another bird neighbor dressed in black 
and white with a little red top knot at the 
back of his head. This is the downy wood- 
pecker which, like the chickadee and nut- 
hatch, is neighborly if he has half a chance. 
Although he has a nest hole in the Spring, 
he often digs another sleeping compartment 
for the Winter months. 

Like many woodpeckers the downy has 
specialized equipment for tree climbing. 
The toes of his feet are so arranged that he 
can grasp the bark of a tree with two toes in 
front and two behind. His stiff tail acts as a 
sort of bracket. Usually alighting at the 
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base of a tree, he hitches himself upward 
in a jerky manner like a steeple jack using 
rope climbing-gear. 

Most of the downy woodpecker’s food is 
composed of wood borers and larvae under 








the bark and, so, it is necessary that he use 
his bill like a combined pick-axe and drill. 
Since the holes he makes are usually too 
small for his bill to to be used as a tweezers, 
he employs his tongue instead. The tip of 
the tongue is hard and sharp, with a num- 
ber of projecting barbs like a harpoon, and 
he can thrust his tongue in far beyond his 
beak. When the tongue is projected into the 
hole the hapless grub is impaled upon the 
barbs and is easily withdrawn. 

The cardinal hue from which the cardinal 
gets his name is beautiful against the white 
of a snow drift or the blue-green of ever- 
greens. In addition to his gorgeous cloak, he 

See page 30 


Commoner Winter birds: cardinal, chickadee and screech owl on the limb, nuthatch upside 
down above and downy woodpecker on the tree-trunk’s base. The wise old crow on the ground 


is telling his neighbors all about everything. 
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THIS has been one of those January days 
when humans wish they could hibernate 
like the bears. The mercury at breakfast 
time was 42 below zero. At noon it climbed 
reluctantly to all of 20 below and now it is 
going down and down again. Meanwhile, 
a bitter northwest wind is blowing, finger- 
ing through every crack and cranny in the 
house. All day it blew, sending the dry 
snow before it in swirls and clouds that 
flashed jewel-like in the sun. The sky itself 
was frozen — a pale, wan blue that held no 
comfort for man or beast. The sun set like 
the trumpets of doomsday, coloring the 
white fields with ghostly threats of ruin 
and destruction. 

Now, the stars are burning like arc-lights 
— beautiful, no doubt, if a man dared 
stand still long enough to look at them. 
Every window is white-washed with frost 
and there are even beards of white rime 
hanging from the door knobs of unheated 
rooms. It is cold! Thank heaven there is 
three feet of snow to protect the garden. 
It is sleeping snug and safe while we masters 
of creation dash briefly about our business 
and race home to safety in front of the 
roaring and rushing fire. 

These are. the days when fire is really 
appreciated. Always a delight, its leaping 
crimson is now sheer necessity, the margin 
between life and death. We heap the hearth 
with maple chunks and pile more on the 
floor — so we will not have to brave the 
Arctic depths of the woodshed before morn- 
ing. Then we settle down with book and 
pipe and bask in the outrushing torrent of 
heat that holds the cold at bay. The radio 
drones on and on and then comes the 
weather forecast: increasing cloudiness to- 
morrow followed by snow, probably heavy. 
That’s wonderful! It must warm up if it is 
going to snow and the more snow the better. 
There is a little-boy delight in a snow storm 
that no country man, however serious he 
may seem, ever escapes. Tomorrow, when 
we climb out from under the pile of blankets 
and quilts and slam down the window, we 
shall scrape a hole through the frost on the 
pane to see if the clouds are already appear- 
ing. All day we will find excuses to go and 
look at the weather and anxiously we will 
watch the clouds form and thicken and 
when the first lazy flakes dance down, we 
will be as delighted as any child with a new 
sled to try. 


THE SHAPES of trees have always inter- 
ested me. It is one of the compensations of 
Winter to see the bare bones of elms and 
maples and all the rest standing stark above 
the snow. Riding along in the train, I play 
a game with myself, identifying every tree 
I can see. (Incidentally, some of the oaks 
still bother me.) I take particular pleasure 
in orchards and in old apple trees especially. 
Those gnarled and bent and broken old 
trees, twisted by the burden of years of 
fruiting, have all the appeal of portraits of 
aged peasants, pictures painted centuries 
ago by the Dutch. There is character in 
those peasants with their seamed faces and 
their grotesque hands — and there is the 
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same emotion in old apple trees. Of course, 
I delight in slim, young birches, too, maid- 
ens of the woods — but then all trees are 


wonderful. One cannot choose between 
one and another. 





HAVING a small greenhouse is, I think, 
one of the greatest blessings a gardener can 
earn. Mine is a sort of glass-roofed pit, 
snuggled against the cellar so that heat 
comes through the door from that cellar 
but to enter, especially these cold white 
days, is to leap ahead three and four months 
in time. Outside the snow is heaped and the 
wind is razor-edged. Under the glass the 
air is warm and fragrant and pots of plants 
either in bloom or about to bloom wait for 
both admiration and attention. It may 
seem silly but I think that plants thrive on 
admiration as much as does a dog or a cat. 
It is my serious opinion that plants do 
better for people who appreciate them. 
That, I think is all there is to the green- 
thumb superstition, for it follows that if 
you really like your plants you work 
with them and give them the care they 
need. 





FLYING to Miami the other day, I was 
reminded again how modern travel has 
changed things. I had an early breakfast in 
pitch darkness on my Vermont farm amid 
snow and cold. I had supper the same night 
out-of-doors under a sleepy moon with 
the trade winds rustling palms overhead 
and with hibuscus bushes in full bloom 
walling the patio. It is indecent to go from 
Mid-Winter to full flowered Summer so 
quickly. 





ALONG with all the new uses for weed- 
killers is the killing of weeds in irrigation 
ditches in California. I understand that in 
the Coachella Canal, for instance, the cat- 
tails and other weeds rose to a height of 
from six to eight feet above the water and 
completely choked it, not to mention the 
salt cedar which grew along the banks. 
The entire length, 6Q miles, was sprayed 
from the air using only two gallons per 
acre and resulted in a 90 per cent kill. 
Then in another area with which I am 
familiar, the Adirondack Mountains of 
New York State, science came to the rescue 
of thousands of vacationists, sportsmen 
and lumbermen. This time it was the use 
of DDT against the black fly, the tiny 



















““no-seeums”’ of the Indians that plague 
everyone entering the woods during June. 
Some 4000 acres were sprayed with heli- 
copters under the direction of the state 
entomologists with astounding results. 
Only one quart of a 15 per cent solution per 
acre was needed by the helicopters which 
hovered over the tree-tops while the down- 
wash from the great props drove the dense 
fog down into the most inaccesable hide- 
aways. Furthermore, farm animals in the 
vicinity were also relieved, to a large extent 
of such troubles. So far as is known, the 
honeybees were entirely unaffected. 





MODERN soil analysis by the government 
at a great central laboratory in place of the 
present unsatisfactory method in use is 
being seriously proposed. My only thought 
on the subject is this: why in the world has 
it not been done long before? We all know 
that many of our soils about the country 
are deficient in this and that but I imagine 
that beyond a very haphazard testing for 
acidity and perhaps for nitrogen, phosphor- 
ous and potash, not one farmer in a thou- 
sand knows what his soil needs. It is all too 
true that many Americans are undernour- 
ished because of soil poverty. 

JOJOBA, you say it hohoba, is a new shrub 
you may be hearing about, according to the 
Texas Chemurgic News. This plant which 
will thrive in arid desert lands produces a 
very valuable wax from its bean-like seed 
and also a highly nutritious oil as well as 
some medicinal substances. Its cultivation 
would free us from our dependence upon 
carnauba nuts, now imported as an im- 
portant wax widely used in industry. 





THE sugar beet crop is now fully mecha- 
nized — from seed to the sugar bowl. I used 
to consider farm machines unimportant 
but I’ve changed my mind. When America 
won its independence, more than 60 per- 
cent of us were farmers. Today, less than 
one in five of us are farmers and, yet, the 
20 percent of us not only put food on the 
tables of 140,000,000 Americans but we 
also manage to feed a good part of the 
world besides. Without farm machines — 
without the mechanization of agriculture — 
this would be impossible. I still do every- 
thing by hand in my garden but on my 
little farm machines have long since re- 
placed my muscles. 
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Armstrong originated 


ALL AMERMH KOStS 


Including the only two 1949 WINNERS 


only,® IF o $8.50 


singly... you save 


$1.35 on group 


One bush of each kind delivered 
postpaid at correct planting time. 
This collection is one of the finest 
we have offered in 59 years. 


@ Forty-niner 
1949 All-America Winner 


There’s a thrill in store for you when you 
see the first flower of this spectacular new 
bi-color in your garden. Startlingly brilliant 
in its contrast, the inside of the petals is a 
vivid Red, while outside they are Chrome 
to Straw Yellow. Blending beautifully, the 
vivid colors retain their richness until the 


last petal falls. $2.50 each... 3 for $6.30. 


@Tallyho 
1949 All-America Winner 


The top 1949 All-America Winner is another 
Armstrong Originated Rose. A delightful color 
scheme new in roses . . . the inside of the petal 
is a soft pink while the outside is a Cardinal 
Red. Great vigor, fine buds, and many blooms 
with a wealth of spicy fragrance . . . will make 
Tallyho your favorite. $2.50 each—3 for $6.30. 


® Nocturne 
1948 All-America Winner 


Nocturne was a smash-hit with rose growers 
everywhere last year . . . and no wonder... 
for here is one of the finest deep red roses ever 
introduced. Nocturne is a velvety deep crimson 
splashed with intriguing pools of deep maroon- 
black. Plenty of lovely streamlined buds on 
long sturdy stems. $2.00 each . . . 3 for $5.10. 


® Charlotte Armstrong 
1941 All-America Winner 


“Queen of them all” say rose growers every- 
where ...“This is the finest All-America rose 
ever introduced!” The beauty of the long, 
streamlined, blood-red bud is unbelievable . . . 
they're always so perfect! The open flowers 
of gorgeous cerise-pink are produced in lavish 
quantities on a big sturdy plant. $1.50 ea.. 


FULL COLOR CATALOG is yours for the 
asking. Use coupon or send postcard. 


Leading Rose Dealers Sell Armstrong Roses 


. 3 for $3.75. 


ORDER NOW... . don’t delay or you may miss the most 
favorable planting time for your area. Send us your 
order ...We pay shipping cost and will ship at the 
correct time for you to plant. Send check or money 
order ...no C.O.D.’s please. 


Armstrong Nurseries 
411 NO. LEMON AVE., ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA 


I enclose check or money order for: 
(C 4 All-America Rose Bushes: 1 each of Forty-niner, Tallyho, Nocturne, and 


Charlotte Armstrong @ $7.15. 


(C) FREE FULL COLOR CATALOG 
C] Forty-niner plants @ $2.50 each... 3 for $6.30 [] Tallyho plants @ 
$2.50 each. . . 3 for $6.30 [J Nocturne plants @ $2.00 each... 3 for 
$5.10 [) Charlotte Armstrong plants @ $1.50 


NAME anh 


eet ccc 8 OOF Ga.7S. 
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Winter Butterflies 
By RICHARD HEADSTROM 


As I write the wind is howling outside 
my window, still driving dancing snow- 
flakes crazily before it and piling them in 
mis-shapen heaps about my house. Not the 
time nor the place to think of butterflies. 
Yet, it would not surprise me, if a few 
days hence, I saw these ethereal creatures 
flitting about my gardern or in some sunny 
spot in the still snow-clad woods. 

I am thinking, of course, of the mourning 
cloaks. These butterflies hibernate as adults 
in some convenient shelter and during mild 
Winter thaws emerge and fly about from 
tree to tree. They remain about only 
during the warmer parts of the day and as 
the temperature begins to drop they dis- 
appear one by one and return to their 
Winter quarters until the sun’s warmth 
again calls them forth. 

These butterflies subsist upon a con- 
siderable variety of liquid food which they 
suck through their long tongues. When the 
warm rays of the Spring sun beckon them 
from their Winter quarters for good they 
seek the sap of maple twigs where the 
squirrels have gnawed the bark and visit 
the stumps of newly cut trees for the exud- 
ing sap. Later they visit the blossoming 
willow catkins for the nectar secreted by 
the flowers and when the mayflower blooms 
they may be seen hovering about the 
fragrant flowers for a similar purpose. 

They have also been seen to visit the 
flowers of the moosewood and milkweed 
blossoms but they seem to be less regular 
visitors to flowers than many of their 
allies. When the aphids have become suf- 
ficiently abundant so that their “‘honey- 
dew” may be found on the infested shrubs 
the butterflies frequently sip the sweet 
liquid from the surfaces of the leaves and 
from the time the early apples begin to 
ripen they are frequent visitors to the 
orchard, sipping the liquids from the fallen 
and decaying fruit. 

The caterpillars appear to be restricted 
to comparatively few food plants, chiefly 
willow, poplar and elm. One Summer a few 
years ago I found a yellow willow so infested 
with the caterpillars that it was difficult to 
see the foliage because of them. It seems 
that when they become especially abundant 
they are found more generally on elm than 
on willow or poplar and for this reason have 
been called the spiny elm caterpillars. Al- 
though seeming to prefer willow, poplar 
and elm, they have been found feeding 
upon other plants, such as the gray and 
paper birch, hackberry, rose and pear but 
these seem to have been exceptional cases. 
Undoubtedly, the normal food of the species 
is the foliage of a plant belonging to one 
of the above-named genera. 

The caterpillars are such spiny creatures 
that few birds attack them. The two 
cuckoos — yellow-billed and black-billed — 
seem to find them to their liking and so, 
too, do apparently the Baltimore orioles. 
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Toads appear to be very fond of them for 
I have seen these amphibians devour them 
greedily, spines and all, but toads do not 
often get a chance at them. 

Except against the birds, the spines do 
not appear to afford much protection. They 
are commonly attacked by the caterpillar 
hunter, a large carabid beetle, and in the 
southern states a species of polistes has 
been observed feeding on them. They are 
also attacked by various parasites. One is 
a small four-winged fly and as many as 
145 of these parasites have been known to 
emerge from a single caterpillar. Ichneumon 
flies also attack the caterpillars but in the 
case of these only one or two of the parasites 
develop in a single caterpillar. 

So far as I know, there is but a single 
brood in the northern states. The butterflies 
that we see in early Autumn are the ones 
that developed in July and these are the 
ones that remain alive through the Winter 
and Spring and until May at least when 
they lay their eggs. Thus, they live for a 
period of ten months as adults, an extra- 
ordinarily long time for a butterfly to 
live. 

The butterflies emerge from their chrys- 
alids in July and for a few days they may 
be seen on the wing. With August, however, 
they disappear to a large extent and go 
into Summer quarters similar to those 
which they seek for Winter shelter such 
as a fallen log or beneath the loose bark on 
some tree and, to all appearances, go to 
sleep.. Upon the approach of the cooler 
weather of Autumn, they reappear and fly 
about in the sunshine. When the warm days 
no longer tempt them they again seek 
shelter in any situation that affords them 
protection from the blizzards of Winter 
and in such retreats they remain — unless 
mild weather during the Winter entices 
them forth for a brief while — until Spring 
when they again reappear and fly about 
until mating takes place in May. 





For That Hanging Plant 


Hanging plants with their graceful foli- 
age and often bright blooms add much to 
the attractiveness of any porch, patio or 
outdoor living room. You can make a con- 
tainer for your favorite hanging plant with 
very little time and practically no cost at 
all. Just save the next gallon oil can that 
comes your way. The kind that olive, pea- 
nut or salad oil comes in makes an ideal 
container. Cut out one end and pound the 
edges smooth. Do not forget to punch two 
drainage holes near the bottom on each side. 
For a backing or frame on which to hang 
the container cut a board with a peaked 
top slightly larger than the can. Enamel 
or paint the can and board the same color. 
When the paint has thoroughly dried at- 
tach the can to the board with two screws 
near the top. Your container is then ready 
for your plant and may be hung wherever 
you desire it. 

— BLANCHE CAMPBELL. 
Las Vegas, Nev. 
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EARLY SPRING FLOWERS 


All hardy—for Rock Gardens, Borders, Bedding & Shady locations. 


COLLECTION I 


Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 10 Inches 
Asarum Canadensis—(Wild Ginger) 
Dicentra Cucullaria—(Dutch *s Breeches) 
Hepatica Triloba—(Liverwort) 

Phiox Bifida—(Cleft Phiox) 

Sanquinaria Canadensis—(Bloodroot) 
Viela Blanda—(Sweet White Violet) 
Viola Pubescens—(Downy Yellow Violet) 
Viola Pedata—(Bird’s-foot-Violet) 


1 each or 8 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 








Hepatica Triloba (Liverwort) 


COLLECTION II 
Spring Flowering—Height 16 to 30 inches 


Aquilegia Canadensis—(Wild Columbine) 
Arisaema Toriphyllum—(Jack-in-Pulpit) 
Dodecatheen Meadia—(Shooting Stars) 
Geranium Maculatum—(Cranesbill) 
Mertensia Virginica—(Blue-bells) 
Phiex Divaricata—(Sweet William) 
Polygonatum Biflorum—(Solomon's Seal) 
Uvularia Grandiflora—(Bellwort) 


1 each or 8 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 








Polygonatum Biflorum (Solomon's Seal) 


COLLECTION III 
Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 12 inches 
Trillium Cernuum—(Nodding Trillium) 
Trillium Erectum—(Purple Trillium) 
Trillium Grandiflorum—(Large White Trillium) 
Trillium Recurvatum—(Prairie Trillium) 
Trillium Stylosum—(Rose Trillium) 
Trillium Undulatum—(Painted Trillium) 


1 each or 6 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 30 plants for $4.50 











Trillium Grandiflorum (Large White) 


COLLECTION IV 
Spring Flowering—Height 10 to 16 inches 
“Cypripedium Acauvle—(Pink Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Pubescenes—(Yellow Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Spectabile—(Showy Ladyslipper) 


1 each or 3 plants for $1.00 ‘ 
5 each or 15 plants for $4.50 ~ Cypripedium Spectabile (Showy Ladyslipper) 


HARDY FERNS 


Adiantum Pedatum—(Maidenhair Fern) 14 inch. 
Athyrium Felixfemina—(Lady Fern) 24 in. 
Botrychium Virginiana—(Rattlesnake Fern) 12 in. 
Dryopteris Spinulosum—(Toothed Wood Fern) 18 in. 
Osmunda Ci (Ci Fern) 38 in. 
Osmunda Claytonia—(Interrupted Fern) 36 in. 
Osmunda Regalis—(Royal Fern) 30 in. 
Polystichum Acrostichoides—(Christmas Fern) 16 in. 
Pteretis Nodulosa—(Ostrich Fern) 36 in. 
Woodwardia Virginiana—(Chain Fern) 20 in. 


1 each or 10 plants for $2.00 


5 each or 50 plants for $9.00 
All orders are postpaid. 








Osmunda Cinnamonea (Cinnamon Fern) 


DELPHINIUMS 
I—Year Field Grown Plants Will Bloom This Year 


—~ ernie IMPROVED — Glistening sky-blue flowers on erect 3 to 4 foot 
spikes. 
~~ games IMPROVED — Velvety, dark-blue flowers on erect 3 to 4 foot 
spikes. 
CHINENSIS ‘CAMBRIDGE BLUE’ — Brilliant, deep-blue flowers are borne 


freely on 18 to 24 inch spikes with many laterals. Blooms over a long period of time. 
All of the above varieties thrive under a wide range of climatic conditions. Fine for 
culling. 


10 for $1.00 «+ 60 for $5.00 postpaid 


GIANT PACIFIC HYBRIDS 


The most beautiful and unusual of the Hybrids. Large, individual flowers measuring 
as much as two to three inches across, are closely set on tall erect spikes three to five 
feet in height. 


Your choice of FOUR COLOR GROUPS, Dark Blue; Light Blue; Lavender and 
pastels; Giant White. 
6 plants for $1.00 «+ 35 for $5.00 postpaid 


ORDER NOW — SHIPMENTS WILL BE MADE AT PROPER 
PLANTING TIME OR WHEN DESIRED 


Write for free catalog of Hardy Wildflowers, Ferns, 
Perennials, Gladiolus and Roses 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS e  Oakford, Illinois 




















CLUBS and SOCIETIES 


Weed Conference 


The National Weed Control Conference 
will be held in New York City, January 5 
through 7. It will be held in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Hotel New Yorker. Both 
horticultural and agricultural problems will 
be discussed by speakers from all over the 
United States. 


Americans Honored 


The following Americans were recently 
made honorary members of the Societe 
Nationale d’Horticulture de France: Lib- 
erty Hyde Bailey, Dean Emeritus, Cornell 
University; F. P. Cullinan, Horticulturist, 
United States Department of Agriculture; 
J. R. Magness, Horticulturist, United 
States Department of Agriculture; M. J. 
Dorsey, Emeritus Head of Horticulture, 
University of Illinois; V. R. Gardner, Di- 
rector Experiment Station, Michigan State 
College; H. B. Tukey, Head of Horticulture, 
Michigan State College; W. H. Chandler, 
Head of Horticulture, University of Cali- 
fornia; Alex Laurie, Head of Floriculture, 
Ohio State University; Stanley Johnson, 


Horticulturist, Michigan State College; 


Robert Pyle, Rose Grower, West Grove 
Pa. 


American Rose Society 


The annual Fall meeting of the Amer- 
ican Rose Society was held at the Hunting- 
ton Hotel, Pasadena, Calif. in November. 
The convention elected the following of- 
ficers for the coming year: George A. 
Sweetser of Wellesley Hill, Mass., re- 
elected president; William L. Ayres, West 
Lafayette, Ind., vice-president; Ernest 
Vize, Reading, Pa., treasurer; and Dr. W. 
W. Horsley, Lovell, Wyo.; Dr. Peter P. 
Lawlor, Burlington, Vt.; George F. Mc- 
Donough, San Francisco and Richard S. 
Wilcox, St. Paul, Minn., directors. 


New England Wild Flower 
Preservation Society 

In our interest in growing and preserving 
native wild flowers we sometimes forget 
what a wealth of beauty we have in our 
native ferns. Not only do they make a 
perfect background for the wild flowers 
but they establish themselves easily and 
cover whole woodlands with their waving 
fronds in differing shades of green. 

Among the really rare ferns is the climb- 
ing fern, Lygodium palmatum, the only 
fern in the United States with a climbing 
habit. Strangely enough in the only place 





where we know of its being found it was 
growing in a thicket on a main road which 
had been used as a dump. It seemed to be 
flourishing close to an ancient bed-spring. 
Specimens were taken and planted with 
loving care in two wild gardens but they 
did not survive. 

Another interesting fern not often seen 
is the walking fern, Camptosorus rhizophyl- 
lus, which spreads by rooting where the 
thin leaflike fronds touch the ground. 

No fern is more beautiful than the 
maidenhair, Adiantum pedatum. It looks 
so frail that it is surprising to see it hold its 
own and increase slowly year after year. 
The leaves of the meadow rue and the 
baneberries are often mistaken for the 
maidenhair but the black shiny stems and 
wiry black roots near the surface of the 
ground are unmistakeable. 

The rock fern or common polypody 
grows close to the rocks and we are tempted 
to lift it for our own rock garden but it 
usually does not like to be moved. Many 
of the common ferns have distinctions of 
their own and may be grown in our own 
gardens but first before we move them we 
should be sure that the soil and other 
conditions are right for them. 


Red Face 


With regrets Horticulture announces the 
appearance of a typographical error in its 
November 1948 issue. In the answers to 
the garden quiz (p. 430) 18 should have 
been keyed with “j”’ and 19 with “p.” 





Just Published 


A New Revised Edition of 
THE GARDEN DICTIONARY 


Taylor’s 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF GARDENING 


Edited by NORMAN TAYLOR 





In its first edition The Garden Dictionary 
was awarded the Gold Medal of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society and _ highly 
praised by reviewers everywhere. Now it has 
been newly-revised and reprinted in a smaller, 
more compact size and retitled Taylor’s 
Encyclopedia of Gardening. 


The new material added makes this book 
still the most varied and complete one in the 


field of horticulture. Its 514 line illustrations 
make doubly clear the definitions and ex- 
planations of techniques, and its sturdy 
binding and compact size make it convenient 
to consult and carry around. 


Make your gardening more skillful, more 
successful and more fun by owning Taylor’s 
Encyclopedia of Gardening. 


At all bookstores $5.00 Houghton Mifflin Company 
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A New Holly 


A new variety of holly, Miss Helen, was 
shown for the first time at the annual Fall 
meeting of the Holly Society of America at 
the New York Botanical Garden recently. 
The variety is the property of Stewart 
McLean of Towson, Md., and is claimed to 
fruit in two years. Ordinarily, American 
holly takes from three to five times as long 
to reach bearing age. With this new variety 
it would be possible to have it in fruit in 
a three-inch pot. 


Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society 


Starting January 1, 1949, the annual dues 
of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
will be $5.00, instead of $3.50 as formerly, 
and the Life Membership Fee will be $75.00, 
instead of $50.00. The Executive Council 
regrets that this step is necessary but with 
increased expenses all along the line, it is 
impossible to meet the budget without 
increased revenue. — By-Laws (Section X, 
Dues) were amended at the regular meeting 
of the Executive Council on December 15, 


1948. 


Wild Flower Society 
Annual Meeting 

The New England Wild Flower Preserva- 
tion Society announces that Dr. Robert 
White-Stevens will speak at its all day 
annual meeting January 11 at 2 Pp. mM. Dr. 
White-Stevens will give his important mes- 
sage “The Land We Defend. ” The 11 A. M. 





business meeting of the Society will be fol- 
lowed by a box luncheon at 1 o’clock. Both 
morning and afternoon sessions are open to 
the public. 


New Grapes from California 

The University of California announces 
the introduction of five new grape varieties. 
The first is Emerald Riesling, a hybrid of 
Muscadelle and White Riesling. It is a 
highly productive, healthy grape of high 
acidity especially adapted for table wines. 
Both the fruit and juice are a light green. 

Ruby Cabernet, as its name implies, is 
also a wine grape with large clusters of fruit 
resistant to spoilage. It, too, is a heavy 
bearer of high quality —a blue grape pro- 
ducing claret-type juice. 

Two white table grapes are Perlette and 
Delight. Both are early-maturing and seed- 
less. Perlette is the earliest maturing seed- 
variety in existence and holds its 
attractive appearance long after picking. 
Delight is likewise an early variety and is 
noted for its muscatlike flavor. Its produc- 
tion is about that of Thompson Seedless, 
while that of Perlette is about double. Both 
have larger berries than Thompson Seedless. 
Cane pruning of either variety is unnecessary. 

For fresh juice and jellies Scarlet shows 
great promise. It is particularly adapted to 
California where Concord and many other 
similar grapes do not do well. The vine is 
vigorous, adapted to home or commercial 
use. Although the berries are too small for 
use as a table grape, their abundance and 
quality for the production of juices and 
jams is outstanding. 
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Meet Goldilocks 


Goldilocks, the first true golden yellow 
floribunda type rose, has been awarded 
the John Cook Gold Medal of the American 
Rose Society. This medal is given every 
three years to the best new seedling rose of 
American origin and is made possible by 
an endowment of the late John Cook of 
Baltimore, Maryland. The variety Goldi- 
locks was originated in the research labora- 
tories of the Jackson and Perkins Com 


pany of Newark, N. Y., by Eugene S. 
Boerner. 

John Cook (1833-1929), one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost rose hybridists, originated 


some 25 roses including the famous Radi- 
ance and Francis Scott Key. His standards 
were so high that he discarded thousands 
of seedlings that were better than or cer- 
tainly equal to the average introduction. 
It is fitting that the award he provided 
for the purpose of improving the standards 
of garden and greenhouse roses be given to 
such an outstanding variety as Goldilocks. 
Already this rose has won the acclaim of 
gardeners all over the United States and 
in foreign countries as well. 

The color alone is enough to single out 
Goldilocks for this special honor of the 
American Rose Society. Double flowers, 
about three inches wide when fully open, 
are borne in large graceful clusters. The 
foliage is healthy and the plants average 
the three-foot height of a typical floribunda. 
Like all other roses of this class Goldi- 
locks is hardy and adaptable toall sections 
of the country, 


Waxside A Gardens 


HORTICULTURE’S NEWEST COME FROM WAYSIDE 


New ROSES 


Year after year, 


1949” are TALLYHO and Forty-NINer. 


Tallyho (illustrated) is a large, lovely, pink 
tea-rose of exceptional substance—perfectly 


hardy in any section of the country. 


Forty-Niner. Brilliant bi-color tea-rose with 
petals a rich chrome-yellow on the outside 


and a vivid orient-red on the inside. 


SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


Wayside & 


January 1949 


garden lovers look to 
Wayside for the world’s finest new introduc- 
tions and hundreds of other rose offerings. 
Two superb “All America Rose Winners for 
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New PERENNIALS 


Giant Gaillardia “General George Patton.” 
Enormous flowers, fully 4 inches in diame- 
ter, with petals a brilliant dark red—fluted 
golden tips. Grows anywhere. Pictured below. 
Three Hardy English Asters, “Peace,” 
“Plenty” and “Prosperity” produce thou- 
sands of 2 inch flowers in pink-lavender, 
soft blue and rose pink. Grow anywhere. 

Two Border Pinks, “Dianthus Evangeline” 
(soft persian rose) and “Dinah” (deep per- 
sian rose—maroon center) flower profusely. 


Almost 200 pages, with 
hundreds of flowers illus- 
trated in their natural 
colors. Thousands of gar- 
deners rely on this book, 
year after year, as their 
source book of ideas and 
the finest worthwhile new 
plants. Complete cultural instructions for 
each item. To be sure you get your copy 
it is necessary that you enclose with your 
request 50¢, coin or stamps, to cover post- 
age and handling costs. 


29 MENTOR AVE. MENTOR, OHIO 





Bronze Leaved Smoke Tree 
tinus Rubrifolius). Handsome bronze tinted 
foliage with a bronze colored plume giving 
the illusion of smoke encircling this shrub. 
Lilac, Esther Staley. 
plants bear radiant, single, 
blooms. 
tinted lilacs 
the rare, so-called pink, 


SHRUBS 
(Rhus Co- 


New 


Healthy, vigorous 
La France pink 
Unquestionably the finest of pink 
a decided improvement over 
“Lucie Baltet.” 
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Gorgeous Flowers 
All During Summer 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 


© POPULAR VARIETIES ¢ 
e ALL LARGE FLOWERED e 


BEACON—Red, cream throat. 

BLOOMINGTON—Lemon yellow. 

BLUE BEAUTY—Finest blue. 

EARLY ROSE—Deep rose. 

ETHEL CAVE COLE—Large pink. 

KING LEAR—Deep purple. 

MARGARET BEATON—White, red 
throat. 

MARGARET FULTON—Salmon-pink, 

MINUET—Best lavender. 

PICARDY— Apricot-pink. 

REWI FALLU—Dork red. 

ROSA VAN LIMA—Bright pink. 

SNOW PRINCESS—White 

STOPLIGHT—Brilliant red. 

WHITE GOLD—Cream. 


(COMPLETE LIST IN CATALOG) 


Plant gladiolus bulbs every two weeks for succession of bloom 
In your garden. 





LARGE No. 1 BULBS..........---0e08- 15 for $1.00 
PII GEES 5 0c ctcccecctecescvoceeceees 25 for $1.00 
PEN 6 bc cc cccdcrcccsccevenseeeus 35 for $1.00 


HARDY PHLOX 


No garden is complete without hardy Phlox. We offer good 

field grown plants of the best colors. 

BRIDESMAID— White, crim- R. P. STRUTHERS—Rose, 
son eye. ,_ claret-red eye. 

DAILY SKETCH—Salmon- VON HOCHBERG—Dork 
pink. red. 

FIREBRAND— Oronge-scarlet. 


Your choice: One each or any five plants 
of above $2.00; 3 each or 15 for $5.50. 


BUDDLEIA- 
BUTTERFLY BUSH 


Easy to grow. Hardy; blooms all summer and fall. We offer 

good sturdy plants grown from cuttings, which transplant 

easily. 

ILE DE FRANCE—Doark 
shade of lilac. 


ROYAL PURPLE—Deep 


purple. 
ORCHID BEAUTY—Pure WHITE CLOUD-- White, 
orchid shade. faint yellow eye. 
Each 65e3 3 for $1.65, 10 for $5.00 


These Hardy Perennials will grow and continue to bloom all 
summer and fall. They are valuable for cutting. The cut flowers 
In one season will be worth more than the cost of the plants. 
All will grow in full sun or partial shade, in any good garden 
soil. No special attention needed. Practically disease and 

Insect free. 

ASTER FRIKARTI 'WONDER OF STAFFA'’—Large, single 
lavender flowers with golden-yellow centers, are produced 
on branching 12 to 18 inch stems. Very pretty in the border 
and invaluable as a cut flower. 

CARNATION ‘CRIMSON KING'—This hardy carnation has 
beautiful green foliage. Double, dark-red fragrant flowers 
are produced in clusters on 12 to 16 inch stems. A splendid 
plant for the border. 

PENTSTEMON '‘GARNET'—Hos attractive foliage. Large. 
trumpet-shaped ruby-red flowers are produced freely on 
erect 18 to 24 inch stems. Very showy. 

PENTSTEMON § '‘FIREBIRD’—Beoutiful foliage. Brilliant, 
bright-red trumpet-shaped flowers are produced in pro- 
fusion on stout 18 to 24 inch stems. Unusually attractive. 


Nice, thrifty lants—grown from cuttii true to name 
ae. to bloom this year. 
50c each; 3 each or any 12 for $5.00 


ALL ORDERS POSTPAID 


Order early. Shipments made at proper planting 
time or when desired. Write for catalog of Peren- 
nials, Ferns, Gladiolus and Roses. 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS 
OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 
i ll i 
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Hardiness of Violets 


Dear Editor — Mr. Coon’s article on violets 
in the October number was very interesting 
but in error in his statement that “‘only on 
the Pacific Coast” could the fragrant 
violet be considered hardy. 

What the ones I brought to New Jersey 
will do time must prove. They certainly 
came through this last Winter very well, 
considering they were heeled-in on No- 
vember 15. That they have done little grow- 
ing must be admitted but they have ex- 
panded a little and produced one — only — 
blossom this Spring. My former garden 
was in Northern Indiana — hot and dry in 
Summer, plenty of lime in the soil and a 
temperature range from minus 20 to 105 
plus. However, the season opened each 
year with quantities of short-stemmed 
purple violets that would fill a room with 
fragrance from a dozen blossoms. The 
white ones followed quickly and the nu- 
merous lavender crosses would come later. 
All with the same charming odor. These 
originally came from my Mother’s garden 
and made a thick delightful blanket more 
than six feet in diameter. 

A “swap” of some iris plants many 
years back gave me a later pleasure of 
larger violet plants, long-stemmed leaves 
and flowers, the later much larger than 
the earlier ones but equally or, perhaps, 
more intensely fragrant. These found their 
happiest place under the French lilacs and 
the earlier ones were there, too, and so 
rampant it was necessary to pull them out 
like weeds. Bushels have been given away 
and a bank at the back of the lot had 
patches of both blue and white, very large 
patches, too. 

In later years I ordered double whites 
which thrived but blossomed ahead of all 
the others while the weather was too cold 
for them. So, a small frame with a piece of 
glass over the top brought the blossoms to 
perfection. 

An order for Double Blue Russian had 
“Purple Robe”’ sent as a substitute which 
was so exactly like the long-stemmed treas- 
ure of many years standing that I was 
forced to consider it a revival rather than 
a discovery. Later, I found the Russian and 
it survived the Winter and blossomed 
freely in view of the size of the plant. Two 
or three efforts were made to induce Rosina 
to stay with me and she finally felt at home 
and was a most lovely rose colored addition 
to my list. 


Beker 





As a hint to anyone else wishing to try 
them I feel that the leaf mold pile I kept 
going for 33 years undoubtedly aided in 
my results. I almost said my perfect results. 
Used as a top dressing with sometimes a 
very slight addition of some bone meal was 
all the care I gave them except to thin out 
occasionally. 

— Exiasetu H. Fisner. 
Westfield, N. J. 


More on Mings 


Dear Editor —I have a correction to make 
on the article “More on Mings” by Lester 
Rowntree, published in the August 1948 
issue. It is stated that “wads of a prostrate 
alpine buckwheat, Eriogonum ovalifolium, 
are torn from yard-wide silvery mats on the 
crests of the Californian Sierras or on the 
Nevada mountain peaks”. Actually, all 
the “Ming trees” displayed in and around 
the Chicago region, and the ones I have seen 
exhibited in other places are of a very small 
narrow-leaved white-woolly type occurring 
in dense cushions and which I have identi- 
fied as Eriogonum kennedyi var. austro- 
montanum, I have checked this identifica- 
tion with the plants in the herbarium of the 
Chicago Natural History Museum where 
we have received at various times requests 
for identity of this plant. This identification 
is also in concurrence with that which I 
have received from a well-known botanist 
of California. The plant is therefore a 
limited one in its distribution, occurring in 
southern California at Mt. Pinos and San 
Bernardino Mts. 

Eriogonum ovalifolium, on the other hand, 
has a much wider distribution and its 
much larger, more oval leaves do not cor- 
respond to the usual type of “‘Ming tree” 
displayed in the Midwest. Since the “‘Ming 
tree”’ has assumed an importance in recent 
years from the standpoint of ornamentation 
I believe it is important that the correct 
identity of this plant is revealed. I also 
understand that the ropey twisted stems 
of wild grape are also used as substitutes 
for supports for the eriogonum. 

— Junian A. STEYERMARK. 
Associate Curator of Herbarium, 
Chicago Natural History Museum. 


Seedling Adaptation 


Dear Editor — Liberty Hyde Bailey’s ar- 
ticle ‘““Mysteries Never Cease,” in the 
November issue is very interesting. There 
grows in the pine barrens of New Jersey 
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a pretty dwarf shrub and the first time 
that I saw the pine barrens this shrub was 
a mass of pink bloom which covered acres. 
When I asked about it I was told that it 
is commonly called lsheep laurel, Kalmia 
angustifolia. Three times I moved plants 
to my garden with sad results despite the 
most meticulous care. The last time the 
plant was moved in its own sandy soil. 
It slowly perished. I took this as final. 

In the Spring a year or two after that 
I noticed a seedling having leaves similar 
to sheep laurel. So, I let it grow undisturbed. 
It was sheep laurel and now is mature and 
as fine as any shrub in the sandy pine 
barrens. 

My garden in the Delaware River Valley 
has no sand. The soil is rich and black from 
the cultivation of 200 years. A seed dormant 
in the pine barren soil had germinated and 
adapted itself to entirely different growing 
conditions. As a friend has truly said, “Just 
a shovelful of earth from the pine barrens 
will bring forth surprises.” This is another 
illustration of Dr. Bailey’s article “‘Myster- 
ies Never Cease.” 

— G. T. Browne. 
Burlington, N. J. 


Norway Spruce 


Dear Editor — Throughout central and 
western New York and occasionally in 
Massachusetts many of the old farm yards 
still have a row of Norway spruce. Without 
doubt, these Norway spruce were set to 
provide a windbreak as they are almost 
always set on the windward side of the 
farm buildings. An examination of these 
spruce trees indicates that they are between 
100 and 125 years of age. 

Because they are uniformly Norway 
spruce and because they are the same size 
and age, it has been assumed that there 
was a campaign of some kind by a salesman 
or nursery to get the farmers to set out 
these windbreaks. 

The above is quoted from a report by 
L. H. Woodward of the New York State 
College of Agriculture Extension Service. 
There does not seem to be on record any 
historical statement to report how this did 
happen. Could any nurseryman or lay 
reader throw any light on this subject to 
bring out the actual facts? 

— ARTHUR HAvVEMEYER. 
Groton, Mass. 


Book Knowledge 


Dear Editor — The article “Book Knowl- 
edge vs Actual Experience” by Professor 
Tiedjens in the November issue impressed 
me as containing very sensible advice. 
Although published information on garden- 
ing is indispensable as a starting point for 
anyone who is not experienced with the 
particular type of plant material concerned, 
it is never more than the opinion of one 
person or group and not infrequently it is 
only a hand-me-down opinion at that. 

For a great many years I did not question 
the statement of a well known nurseryman 
in his book on home fruit gardening that 
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two varieties of apricots were necessary for 
cross pollination if any fruit were to be 
had but, as time passed, I encountered so 
many instances where a single apricot tree 
was bearing good crops without being able 
to locate the supposedly essential other 
tree in the neighborhood that I became 
skeptical. 

One day I asked the author of the state- 
ment why he made it. He replied that when 
he was a boy on the farm his mother had 
one apricot tree in the poultry yard and that 
it never bore fruit. One Winter when the 
nursery agent of those days made his an- 
nual call the family ordered another apricot 
tree of a different variety. The new tree 
arrived in the Spring and was planted. A 
couple of years later it bloomed and bore 
fruit. Much to the family’s surprise, so did 
the old tree. Hence, two apricots of dif- 
ferent varieties must be planted in order 
to get fruit. 

The author’s statement was based on an 
actual fact — just one. He was a small boy 
at the time and, perhaps, his memory of 
the unfruitfulness of the original tree did 
not extend back over more than a year or 
two. He lived in Vermont where the fruit 
buds and blossoms are killed by late frosts 
more often than not but several thousand 
people who bought his book probably be- 
lieved that apricots absolutely required 
cross pollination and spread the gospel, 
just as I did. 

— Everett S. HENDERSON. 
Galesburg, Mich. 


Chinese Chestnuts 


Dear Editor —I note in November Horti- 
culture John W. Hershey advocates the 
planting of seedling Chinese chestnuts 
rather than asexually propagated named 
varieties. The seedling Chinese chestnuts 
are highly variable, especially in produc- 
tiveness. From an experience of 20 years 
with the species I would say that the better 
variety selections would produce more 
nuts per acre than four times the area of 
seedling orchard. 

Grafting is more difficult with the Chi- 
nese chestnut than with the apple and 
some nurserymen have difficulty in getting 
good unions. Hence, they recommend 
seedling trees. At present, these bring 
good prices and the demand is keen. My 
concern is that some enthusiasts may be 
induced to plant commercial orchards of 
seedlings to their ultimate hurt. I know, in 
fact, that this is being done. 

— H. F. Sroxe. 
Roanoke, Va. 


Lobelia Seedlings 


Dear Editor —It is easy to have a multi- 
tude of lobelias. I bought a 10 cent packet 
of seeds early last Spring and sowed them 
in a cigar box. They came up like moss and 
should have been in several boxes. They 
had to be transplanted in bunches but did 
not mind and made lovely blue spots in the 
borders and in the rock garden. 
— N. McMorray. 

Clearfield, Pa. 
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HAVE YOU GROWN 
THIS 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWER? 


LISTED AMONG MANY 
NEW AND UNUSUAL 
VARIETIES BY 


SUTTON - READING - ENGLAND 


THE WORLD-FAMOUS 
SEED HOUSE 





SEND FOR A CATALOG TO 


G. H. PENSON  reneseterstive. 
Box 646, GLEN HEAD, N.Y. 
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This Month’s Special « 
Golden Daffodils! 


Top Quality 
Double nose Bulbs 
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RARE BEAUTY 


with 
vant 7” 


BERGEN 
BULBS 


® in the House 
®@ in the Garden 


CHOICE and UNUSUAL 


Tuberous Begonia 
Achimenes Amaryllis 
Gladiolus Gloxinia 
Gesneria Naegelia 
Ismene Zephyranthes 


Tigridia Rare Species 
AUTHORITATIVE, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


The BARNES Importers 


East Avrora 2 New York 
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Something New in 
Horticultural Service 


Nothing like it nearer than California. The 
only place in the East where you can get... 
at one stop... 


EVERYTHING FOR 
YOUR GARDEN 


Landscape plants and service. Perennials, 
annuals, house plants, seeds and bulbs, ferti- 
lizers, and insecticides. A complete line of 
lawn and garden tools, equipment, supplies, 
and accessories. All these and more... 
everything for your garden at 


Wyman’s Flow 
GARDEN CENTER 


U. S.Route 9 °©¢ Framingham, Mass. 














‘READY TO BEAR 
PLANTS and TREES 


BUY OUR BEARING AGE 
“State Inspected” STOCK 4s 


Have fruit to eat and sell within 


MORTGAGE - LIFTER, 
Early Black Raspberry. 


peach. Cultivated BLUE- 
BERRIES — large as a 
nickel. Easy to grow. 
Thornless BOYSENBERRY. 
THORNLESS Red Raspberry. ¥ 
MORRISON Black Raspberry (late). Wi 
Large as a quarter. DWARF fruit 
trees. CHESTNUT, ] FILBERT and 
WALNUT trees. “‘MIRACLE” 
Plum. NEW STREAMLINER " 
Everbearing Strawberry. Fruitin “4 
60 days; 3 crops in 18 months; bears 
July to Winter; delicious flavor. 
10 other varieties. Also Yellow Rasp- 
berry, White Blackberry, Hansen Bush 
Cherry, Valentine Rhubarb, Roses, 
Gases, Pverereens, “Mums"* B aay Ww 

enniais verbioomin im 

ing Roses, Grass ed. FOR ER 
Prize Winning ‘OR EE 
Gladiolus. W Copy OF 


“GARDEN « 
SUCCESS” 


40 pages in 
Full Color 


SOUTH MICHIGAN NURSERY 
Box E{IN, New Buffalo, Mich. 
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| Billbergias 
_ For House Plants 


Because our century-old house is built 


close to the street, as was the custom of 


our forebears and because there is a bus 
stop directly in front of the house, it seems 
a civic duty to give people waiting in the 
cold for a tardy bus something green and 
blooming to look at. Among other plants 
I have found the billbergias very satis- 
factory. 

No plant could be tougher, more resistant 
to dry house air and uncertain care. They 
bloom at unexpected times. When the days 
are dark and other plants are sulking up 
pops a billbergia bud, its rose-red flower 
bract a heart-warming thing. The lily-bell 
flowers with recurving petals add more 
color, yellow, orange, pink and gentian- 
blue. Some of the stiff leaves are grey- 
green, some bright green, some, like B. 
saundersi, heavily spotted with white. 

B. nutans is the best known and most 
easily obtained. It usually blooms at Christ- 
mas time, the colorful raceme of flowers 
drooping over the stiff, narrow dark green 
leaves which grow in a hollow rosette or 
tuft. The enveloping flower bract is rose- 
red, as it is in most varieties, and the bell- 
shaped flowers are yellowish-green edged 
with gentian-blue. The long stamens hang- 
ing far below the petals are bright yellow 
tipped with orange and the green calyx 
has bands of pink, the teeth tipped with 
blue. It is a native of Brazil. 

B. saundersi is one of the most striking 
of these plants. The slender, stiffly erect 
leaves, five or six in a tuft, are from one 
and a half to two feet long and one and 
a half inches wide at the middle. They are 
dark green, brown-flushed, faintly cream- 
spotted on the upper side, grayish green 
beneath with many large cream spots. 
The leaf edges are thickly set with small 
bright brown prickles. This plant came to 


_ me from California late in November and 


by December 21 a bright rose-red bud 
showed deep in the vase-like center. Ten 
days later the first florets on a foot-long 


_ pedicel opened bright lemon yellow edged 
| with gentian blue. In Mid-Summer the 
_ plant bloomed again. It is a native of 


Bahia, Brazil, from whence it was imported 
by Wilson Saunders about 1869. It was 


_ named and introduced by William Bull 


_ of London. 


B. sanderiana is also a native of Brazil. 
The similarity of names of the two species 
is confusing but the plants are different. 
B. sanderiana has shorter more rigid leaves, 
about 20 in a tuft, bright green on both 
sides, with marginal prickles. Each leaf 
also is tipped with a short, sharp thorn or 
cusp. Like B. natans, the calyx is blue 
tipped. The flowers are green edged with 
blue. These flowers developed more quickly 
than some of the others, only a week elaps- 
ing between the bud showing and opening. 
The flower cluster is much larger, some- 


| times having 35 florets. 


A hybrid form of B. speciosa has been 


| the freest bloomer. It is a vigorous plant 


with broad leaves curving gracefully out- 
ward at the tip eight to 10 in a tuft. The 
upper side is bright green, the under notice- 
ably mealy-white or gray. The marginal 
prickles are brown set widely apart. It 
usually blooms in February or March, a 
cheering thing to help pass the gray days. 
The first year this plant bloomed the red 
bud appeared in the vase-like center on 
February 6 but it was February 27 before 
the six-inch cluster of 17 buds dropped out 
of the red sheath, still tightly folded. By 
March 3 the sheath was faded, yet no 
buds were open. Two days later four pale 
yellow florets with long bright orange- 
tipped anthers opened. The flowers lasted 
eight days. In Mid-Summer the plant 
bloomed again and the following February 
two buds appeared one producing 10 flow- 
ers, the other 13. 

These plants are epiphytes in their 
native Brazil but accommodate them- 
selves cheerfully to life in a flower pot and 
will grow in almost any soil except a wet, 
soggy one. A light sandy soil with plenty 
of sifted sphagnum moss, some leaf mold, 
a sprinkle of charcoal and a little old cow 
manure will content them. During the 
Winter water sparingly, always keeping 
the vase-like centers of the leaf clusters 
full of water. When the buds appear give 
a little more water. The plants are easily 
propagated from the young shoots which 
come up after blooming. The old plant 
which has bloomed soon withers and dies 
giving room for the development of the 
young shoots. These plants do not make 
large roots. So, they do not need large pots. 
They like heat and a sunny window. 

— Besste R. Buxton. 
Peabody, Mass. 


Prunus Tomentosa Hybrids 


Prunus tomentosa, the Nanking cherry, 
makes a valuable ornamental in its natural 
form, one that is sometimes overlooked. 
The plant grows erectly and blossoms very 
early in the Spring with myriads of fairly 
large flowers with a pink tinge. The fruit is 
so small that it is not likely to be used ex- 
cept by householders north of the area 
where other cherries thrive but it is of good 
quality with a flavor which is very accept- 
able when one has had a surfeit of the 
flavors of some of the other cherries and 
plums grown in the Far North. 

Evidently, the species has a wide range 
in its home in Asia, for the various strains 
vary greatly in hardiness. In the prairie 
provinces of Canada the strain commonly 
used is called “‘Northern Limit” and it is 
of nearly adequate hardiness for all but the 
extreme northerly parts. In my own dis- 
trict which is in the coldest part of the 
province even it is sometimes tender, so 
that we are looking forward to the multi- 
plication of the hybrids with the western 
sandcherry, Prunus besseyi, which have re- 
cently appeared. The Nanking cherry does 
not thrive in as dry a soil as does the sand- 
cherry nor does it thrive in a soil as lacking 
in fertility. Thus, the hybrids are likely to 
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have a wider adaptation. They may even 
make good understocks for certain prunus 
sorts of dwarf stature, because they will 
probably sucker less freely than the sand- 
cherry and make a stronger plant in ad- 
dition. 

One of the handicaps of the Nanking 
cherry is its too-early activity in the Spring. 
The blossoms are also early, too early for 
our seasons. On the other hand, the western 
sandcherry is noted for its ability to set 
fruit even in the most unfavorable Spring 
seasons. This reliability of fruit-set may be 
in part due to the comparatively late blos- 
soming but also due to the fact that there is 
a certain continuity of bloom, so that if a 
portion of the buds are blasted by frost an- 
other portion will escape. The flowering 
habit is so heavy that even if only a part of 
the blossoms set fruit the fruit crop will still 
be so abundant that no one will notice the 
failure of the other part. 

The western sandcherry itself has been 
used for an ornamental, to which purpose 
it is better suited than the eastern sand- 
cherry, since among its variants are types 
which are not nearly so prostrate. How- 
ever, even the strains without any tendency 
to be prostrate are merely round bushes and 
lack the erect growth which is so attractive 
a feature of the Nanking cherry. The west- 
ern sandcherry is also limited to the one 
flower color, white. 

Of the hybrids between them, only one 
has yet bloomed for me, the one originated 
by F. L. Skinner of Dropmore, Manitoba, 
and named Eileen. It buds upon the sand- 
cherry understock readily and, like both its 
parents, layers readily. In most character- 
istics it is intermediate between the two 
parents, with larger flowers than the Nan- 
king cherry and with a noticeable pink 
tinge. As an ornamental it is likely to fill a 
considerable place but as a fruit plant it is 
not at all impressive. 

Recently further hybrids have been 
made by the experimental farms, and 
among these are some varieties’ which are 
promising for fruit as well as ornamental 
qualities. When the second generation ap- 
pears with its free “segregation of char- 
acters” the chance of selecting out a com- 
bination that pleases us will be much im- 
proved. In addition, there is the certainty 
that, if open-pollinated seedlings are grown 
in numbers, as they surely will be, a certain 
proportion of them will include a measure 
of the blood of the Japanese plum, Prunus 
salicina, from the sandcherry-Japanese 
plum hybrids as Opata, Sapa, Manor and 
Dura. From this cross should come im- 
proved size and improved quality. 

At the moment, the field of the Nanking 
hybrids is almost entirely a virgin one and 
one that is attractive especially to us in the 
Far North. However, as ornamentals, the 
hybrids are likely to be popular a Jong way 
south and the fact that the fruit will also 
be usable will make the new varieties wel- 
come on small properties where a double 
function is a decided advantage. 


— Percy H. Wriear. 
Moose Range, Sask. 
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Golden Aster in Maine 


There are several species of chrysopsis, 
the golden aster, all of which sound worth- 
while for a wild garden. I had no luck with 


seed in several trials but two years ago a | 


NEW VARIETIES! 
in HENDERSON'S 
1949 FLORISTS and 


friend in Virginia sent me plants. They were | 


labelled C. mariana but I suspect they are 
C. villosa. 

The best of three plants made a low 
graceful bush about eight inches tall and 
nearly two feet across. Upon examining it 
I found that there were eight separate 
stems from the crown, all partially pros- 
trate along the ground, with many six- to 
eight-inch flower stems standing erect from 
the main stems to make the rounded clump. 
The slender erect stems are reddish and 
the thinly-scattered leaves, set alternately 
are dusty gray-green. Both stems and 
leaves are very pubescent and the edges 
of the leaves are almost prickly with stiff 
white hairs. 

The upper half of the flower stems is 
much branched forming a broad corymb 
with the first flower opening at the very 
tip of each stem. Next the central ones of 
the surrounding branches open followed 
by two or more of the side buds on each 
stem so that by late September the whole 
cluster is in full bloom. The inch-wide 
daisy-like flowers are all gold. Both petals 
and centers are a soft shade of pale yellow, 
very lovely with the grayish foliage. 

An unusually early killing frost in Sep- 
tember had no effect at all on the blossoms 
and they continued effective well into 
October. There are many buds all ready for 
Spring growth at the base of the crown and 
partly up the old woody stems promising 
to make this another good perennial for 
northern gardens. 

My plants are growing in full sun in 
poor soil. Both sand and hard coal ashes 
have been added to this part of the garden 
making a gritty soil with perfect drainage. 
A chance companion this year was the 
little annual mouse or rabbit-foot clover 
which seeded into the same area. The two 
were charming together, their foliage al- 
most indistinguishable, and the pretty 
pinkish-brown heads of the clover mingled 
beautifully with the pale yellow asters. 

— Mrs. Epwarp M. Bass. 
Portland, Me. 


Useful Bleedingheart 


For planting on the shady side of the 
house, near a lilac hedge or under an old 
apple tree there are few perennials which 
can compare with the old-fashioned bleed- 
ingheart. Although it will do well in full 
sun, it generally dies down for the Summer 
in such locations. In the shade, however, 
it is likely to hold its leaves. It also com- 


bines well with tulips and other Spring | 


bulbs and is a good all-around plant that 
will go on year after year without attention. 


Buy US 
Savings Bonds 


GROWERS CATALOG 


Write for your FREE copy today 


For Better Stock 


Plant 

HENDERSON'S 
Tested Seeds 

FINER VARIETIES - STRONGER PLANTS 


New, more beautiful and bountiful 
flowers and vegetable strains. Vari- 
eties that bring the highest price in 
the markets. 





When you plant — 
it pays to plant the best 


1949 marks HENDER- 
SON'S 102nd year of 


service to Florists, Grow- 


ers and Nurserymen. 





PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


81 HENDERSON BLDG. 
35 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 














Special 75¢ Value! 
3 best colors, a 25c-pkt. of 
each—Pink, Yellow, Red. 


Rust-Resistant. Sturdy 
base-branching plants 
each produce 8 to 18 
strong spikes 2 to 3 ft. 
tall; closely-set, huge, 
exquisite blooms. 
Easy to Grow 
Glorious in the garden, 
lovely in bouquets. For you 


te see the high quality of 
Burpee Seeds we'll mail 


you all 3 25c-Pkts., one of 
eachcolor, postpaid for 10c. 


Send Dime Today! 


Burpee Seed Catalog FREE 
New and better Flowers, 
Hybrid Vegetables, and 
all your favorites. Send 
;~ postcard or letter NOW. 
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RARE FLOWERS 
3000 KINDS AND MORE grow at our Old Orchard 


Seed Farm of unusual and lovely Flowers. 


AND OUR 1949 CATALOG pictures them, describes 
them, gives the how-to-grow and where-to-grow. It’s 
accurate, it's interesting, and if you ask for it, a copy 
will come to you quickly. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. B, Moorestown, N. J. 


THITELEIA 
COERULEA 











THE LARGEST 
ASSORTMENT AND 
FINEST NEW 
DEVELOPMENTS 


of the 
PACIFIC 
STRAIN 


of 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


From the Originator—Write foz Catalogue 


VETTERLE & REINELT 


>LEMATIS w 


The ideal climbing vine for 

fence, wall, or trellis — sturdy, 

easy-to-grow. Delicately flow- 
ered — blooms profusely in spring and 
early summer. 37 varieties in wide color 
selection. Write today for colorful free catalog 
containing cultural information. 
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Weston Nurseries, Inc. 
Brown & Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 
Telephone WELlesley 5-3431 
A Catalogue Is Yours for the Asking 








PROTECT VALUABLE PLANTS 
FROM WINTER WIND AND SNOW WITH e 
CHECK-R-BOARD PLANT SCREEN 

Neat and Durable. Easily stored for use again 

next year. 6’ wide; any height te 6’. 

MUCH CHEAPER THAN REPLACING PLANTS 
Send for booklet of other distinctive fences 
CHECK-R-BOARD FENCING CO. 

1202 E. Washington La., Germ’tn., Phila. 38, Pa. 














Adventuring with House Plants 


By C. W. WOOD 
Copemish, Mich. 


EW forms of plant growing offer as 

much pleasure as window gardening. 
Yet, not half the joy comes from this kind 
of gardening that it is possible to experience 
and for no other reason than that we are 
not venturesome enough to explore new 
fields, confining our sphere of operations to 
plants which we have always grown. Gera- 
niums, primroses, begonias, ferns, rubber 
plants and the like are all very weli in 
their way and we could scarcely get along 
without them but the best of these old 
friends will not in themselves satisfy the 
adventurer. It is only through adventures 
in new fields that the utmost in enjoyment 
will come to the gardener. 

To meet the test of good, new window 
garden material, a plant must not be too 
hard to manage and it must also offer 
beauty of flower or foliage, or a period of 
bloom not now occupied by others of 
similar and equal charm. There are other 
requirements, of course, but these cover 
the essentials. 

A number of cestrums may be found in 
botanical gardens and sometimes in large 
private collections of tropical plants, many 
of them beautiful but often refuse to blos- 
som under window garden conditions and 
others are so subject to insect enemies 
there is little joy in growing them. However, 
there is one species, Cestrum nocturnum, 
the night-blooming jessamine of gardeners, 
which is not only easily grown but gives 
freely of its small, creamy yellow flowers 
in terminal clusters over a long period, 
beginning usually in February. During the 
night these blossoms are among the most 
deliciously scented of flowers but lose their 
fragrance in the daytime. It is not difficult 
to grow in a fairly sunny window under 
average house plant conditions. Its worst 
enemy apparently is the mealy bug which 
can be controlled with nicotine and soap 
applied under strong pressure. 

Eranthemum (Daedalacanthus) nervosum 
isa tender shrub from India and is grown 
in California and Florida where it is known 
as the blue sage. In cold sections it has to 
be grown indoors where it does well in a 
sunny window if given a light rich soil and 
plenty of water. It blooms in January and 
February at a time when its gentian-blue 
flowers in axillary spikes are seldom avail- 
able in house plants. Like so many acan- 
thads, it needs renewal rather often, not so 
much because it loses its beauty but rather 
that it becomes too large for a window 
setting. Luckily, too, it is easily propagated 
from cuttings of young growths. 

Another shrub of great value to the win- 
dow gardener is a himalayan plant known 
as Luculia gratissima. It, too, may get 
large and require a window to itself. It is 
worth the space, though. A well-grown 


specimen produces numerous large clusters, 
often as much as six inches across, of 
fragrant pink flowers in early Winter. This 
is a good plant for Christmas decoration 
and should become popular on that account 
alone. It appears to do best in a compost of 
equal parts of rich loam and peat with some 
broken crocks and charcoal added and 
apparently should have a fairly cool tem- 
perature until the buds appear, when 65 
degrees during the day with a drop of 10 
degrees at night should be given. 

The potato has many cousins of orna- 
mental value, some of them being too large 
for window gardens and others of unsatis- 
factory behavior. Solanum seaforthianum 
is, however, not only a consistent bloomer 
but it can be kept to window proportions. 
It is a woody climber getting naturally as 
high as three or four feet but may be kept 
as low as two feet or even lower by a little 
pinching. The pretty compound leaves are 
made up of three leaflets and the blue 
flowers come in axillary clusters over a long 
period. 

The Mexican foxglove, Tetranema 
mexicana of some catalogs, makes an ex- 
cellent house plant especially for Summer 
bloom. However, under good care, which 
includes picking off all flowers as soon as 
they commence to fade and feeding the 
plant with weak liquid manure it may be 
made to blossom throughout most of the 
year. It gets less than a foot high, with 
pretty purplish, nodding flowers borne in 
profusion on the summit of slender stems. 
Give it a well-drained soil in a sunny 
window. 


NEW BOOKS 


How to Grow Them 
Camellias. Edited by Morrie L. Sharp. 
Portland, Ore. : Oregon Camellia Society. 
Handsomely illustrated in color, this 
handbook of camellia culture is the answer 
to the need for a camellia manual suited 
to the needs of the amateur. Hundreds of 
camellia growers, amateur and professional, 
have contributed to the book and, if you 
live in a part of the country where camel- 
lias can be grown, this book will prove in- 
valuable as it is complete, clear and compre- 
hensive. 


Garden Gossip 


Through My Garden Gate. By Newman 
Flower. London and New York: Cassell 
& Co. $2.00. 

Sometimes books about a _ gardener’s 
experience are good. Now and then they 
are very good. This book is one of the latter 
type. Its clear, charming and crisp pages 
have brought it through three printings in 
London and now an American printing is 
available. If you enjoy your garden, as 
well as work in it, you will delight in this 
little book of essays, some humorous, some 
serious, all thoughtful. 
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By FRANK ROURKE 
Westfield, Mass. 


ALL it what you will, parthenocissus 

or ampelopsis, the Boston ivy by any 
name is still Boston ivy. It covers the large 
walls of our brick and stone houses, garages 
and factory buildings. Being perfectly 
hardy and giving heavy coverage where 
that is wanted, it lends itself to trimming 
around doors and windows without being 
harmed. It will grow as well in shade as it 
does in sun. In the heart of the city or in 
the country you will find Boston ivy. It 
will cling to any building material without 
artificial support, and its bronze dark green, 
overlapping leaves which literally shingle 
the wall, turn to beautiful Autmn shadings 
before they drop off. 

Another vine of great value is Low’s ivy 
P. tricuspidata lowi. This is sometimes 
called the small-leaved Boston ivy. It is a 
charming self-clinging vine with finely cut 
leaves. It is used where a tracery effect is 
wanted, rather than heavy coverage. No 
attempt should be made to induce old 
runners to cling to a wall, as they do not 
produce tendrils or adhesive tips. If you 
have a plant with old runners, peg or 
layer them to the soil close to the base of 
a wall with a small piece of wire bent like 
a hair pin. A peg should be used on each 
side of a joint, all the way along the layered 
vines. Each joint or eye will start a new 
runner. It will cling and climb the wall of 
its own accord while the underside of the 
eye will send roots down into the soil 
seeking nourishment to support the new 
growing top. Do not cover these layers 
with soil. 

The two climbing hydrangea vines which 
are hardy and useful are Schizophragma 
hydrangeoides and Hydrangea petiolaris. 
Knowing them both very well, I recom- 
mend the latter. Hydrangea petiolaris will 
cling to any building material. It grows 
better in shade than sun and has a growing 
range of 50 to 75 feet. We see it growing on 
the north and west exposures of buildings, 
on trellises in shady places and covering 
long stone walls running through orchards. 
It has large round leaves that come to a 
short point and a very fine sawtooth edge 
all around. The light or bright green color 
is very pleasing. We had to wait seven 
years for ours to bloom but bloom it did! 
Now we expect blooms every year in June. 


Oriental bittersweet, Celastrus orbiculatus, 
is a long-running, shrubby climber that 
needs support in the form of a trellis, 
heavy wire or a drain downspout to which 
it can be tied or allowed to twine itself. 
It grows well in partial or dense shade and 
does particularly well when exposed to the 
west. It is a clean-looking plant which 
produces a good crop of orange and scarlet 
berries. Two plants placed together in one 
planting pocket or planted very close to- 
gether so that the tops will intermingle 
will insure a much heavier crop of fruits 
than one plant alone. Take advantage of 
this method of cross pollination and be 
well rewarded. 

Euonymus fortunei vegetus, big-leaf win- 
tercreeper, is self-supporting. It is the 
largest and strongest grower of the genus, 
carrying its thick leathery leaves all through 
the Winter, losing them only when forced 
off by the new leaves in late Spring. It will 
stick to and cover walls and old stumps 
with its strong growth that always has the 
appearance of well being. 

The euonymus to use on outside chim- 
neys or narrow strips of wall in sun or 
shade is E. fortunei (E. radicans). By keep- 
ing out some of the surplus growth from the 
base you can persuade one or two leads to 
climb very high, in a thin tracery line 
without the heavy coverage you most surely 
will get with vegetus. Fortunei has slender 
pointed leaves which remain evergreen. 
The plants produce bright-colored berries 
and are perfectly hardy. 

English Ivy, Hedera heliz, is a beautiful 
evergreen vine with large shiny leaves. It 
gives perfect coverage to east or south-east 
walls but in New England should not be 
expected to stand exposure to cold Winter 
winds. We see it on sheltered walls in cities 
between buildings and admire its luxuriant 
growth. It will adhere to all kinds of 
structural material with a little coaxing. If 
the base of the building happens to be of 
glazed brick, the vines can be guided up 
along the mortar joints. It is also a good 
ground cover. 

Hedera helix baltica, baltic ivy, is a 
variety of English ivy and can be identified 
by the somewhat smaller leaves with whitish 
veins, giving a marblized effect. It does not 
climb so readily as the straight English 
ivy but if you want a ground cover for a 
shady bank, baltic ivy is the right vine 
to use. 











Garden 
Full of 


Annuals *1-°° 


You save 75c on this collection of 
12 seed packets of the most popu- 
lar annuals. These easily grown 
flowers set your garden aglow with 
gorgeous color soon after sowing. 
Simple cultural directions included. 


ALYSSUM — Little Gem, White 

ASTER — Midseason Giant Azure Blue 
Wilt-resistant 

CANDYTUFT — Giant Hyacinth- 
flowered, White 

CORNFLOWER — Blue Boy 

eee AEA — Yellow Tulip 


LARK SPUR — Blue Spire 

MIGNONETTE — Allen's 
Defiance 

sas > ~~ aac — Giant Dwarf 


PHLOX DRUMMONDI — Finest 
Tall Mixed 

SALPIGLOSSIS — Mixed 

a — ol POPPY — All Shades 


ixed 
ZINNIA — Dahlia-flowered, Mixed 
FREE — SPRING GARDENING 
CATALOG. Featuring a wide range of 
vegetables, flowers, bulbs, plants and 
garden supplies. Write for your copy 
today. 


Stump WalerG 


132-138 Church St., Dept. HO, N.Y. 8 
Stam ford, Conn. Englewood, N. z. 


White Piains, N. » Hempstead, L. 
Newark, N. J. Farmingdale, i : 2 | 












































LECTURE EXTRAORDINARY! 


Follow the beauty trail half way round the world 
in the latest Buffum lecture (5th in his series) 
Springtime and autumn in New England, rare desert 
flowers of the great Southwest, glamorous California, 
beautiful Hawaii, Samoa, paradise of the Pacific: 
primitive Fiji, scenic New Zealand » and Australia 
down under — all are visited. 
JESSE H. BUFFUM (‘‘Buff’’) 

182 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 











TREE MOVING 
Tree Pruning Cavity Repair 
Satisfactory work at reasonable cost. 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
As. 7-4204-4205 Brookline, Mass. 
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GIANT fluffy flowers, so double 
® the curled and interlaced petals re- 
® mind you of ostrich plumes! Love- 
ly colors--crimson, rose, blue, vio- 
faa let, white. Long ste ms, fine for bou- 
quets. Wilt-resistant plants. 
50c-Packet Seeds FREE 
et acquainted, we'll mail this big 
5ONP t. of Aster Seeds free, and the new 
Burpee Seed Catalog--send stamp for postage. 
ATLEE BURPEE C 
376 Burpee Bidg. 376 Burpee Bidg. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 
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Picxep with up-to-date gar- 


dening instructions, this beau- 
tiful book pictures in full color 
the newest, loveliest flowers you can grow, includ- 






ing this year’s introductions. 250 color plates, 
Lists 500 varieties of roses, dahlias, annuals, 
perennials Offers seeds, bulbs and accessories of 
same high standard Vaughan has supplied to flo- 
rists since 1876. Also weed killers, insecticides, 
Send for it today. Mailed Free on request. 
> SPECIAL FOR 1949. Giant Scabiosa, a 
é bos; A hew type of this lovely tiower. Blossoms 
*s are 3” spheres of broad-fringed petals in 


soft tones of coral, salmon, rose, blue. 
Packet of seed with catalog, 10c¢, 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


| VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE | 

| Dept.411, 10 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1, III. | 
47 Barclay St., New "York 7, N. ¥. 

| Please send me a FREE copy of our. beautiful | 

L 





catalog. Enclosed is 10c for paci eo OF New Giant 
Scabiosa seed, 
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EVERYBODY 


P EAC “~ WANTS IT 


Lovely as ever, PEACE—a Star Rose introduction 
—is first and only winner of the National Gold 
Medal Award of the American Rose Society, 
based on 2-yr. official test garden results. Order 
now— $2 each, 3 for $5, ppd. 

A glorious garden can be yours. Write today for 
our FREE catalog including PEACE; recent All- 
America Rose Winners Tallyho and Forty-Niner; 
and others. Many of the 134 Star Roses described 
are shown in full color, AllGuaranteedto Bloom. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


Robt. Pyle, Pres. West Grove 240, Pa. 
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LEADING ROSE DEALERS SELL PEACE 











Write today for 1949 
CATALOG in full col- 
or. Describes hundreds 
of varieties of top qual- 
ity Standard and Dwarf 
Fruit Trees, Ornamen- 
tal and Shade Trees, 
Blueberries, Straw- 
berries, Raspberries, 
Roses, Shrubs. Quality, 
true-to-name stock. 


KELLY’S 
tig FREE 


NURSERY 
BOOK 


FREE Planting Guide 
with each order. We 
GUARANTEE satis- 
faction. Our 69th year. 























Comes in sections that go together with bolts 
and screws. Easy-to-put-up anywhere, any 
time. No cutting, no fitting—just assembly. 
$389. buys the 10 by 11 ft. Orlyt pictured 
ready to go on your foundation. 32 other basic 
Orlyt models both attached and free-standing. 
5 by 10 ft. to 13 by 26 ft. from $174. to $776. 
Automatic heat, ventilation and watering avail- 
able at reasonable prices. Send for fascinating 
bowklet, No. 70. 


Also see our Solar Greenhouse—Page 4. 


LORD & BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON, W. Y DES PLAINES, ILL 















CAMELLIAS 


. ° . r : ° 
Espalier, Tree & Umbrella form Camellias 
CAMELLIAS 
Over 350 Varieties Including the Newest 
Also Rhododendrons & Azaleas 
Write for new free colored catalog 


PORTLAND CAMELLIA NURSERY 
P. L. VAN DER Boo, Proprietor 
3307 North Williams Avenue, Portland 12, Oregon 
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Winter Birds 
From Page 18 


| also wears a peaked cap which he raises 


from time to time. The cardinal makes an 
excellent husband and father, for he sings 
to his mate by the hour and when the sec- 
ond brood is on its way father cardinal 
takes over the care of the first with great 
seriousness. In fact, he is almost comic in 
his responsibilities. However, your feeding 
station will be of great interest to him and 
he will land heavily as if he were made of a 
solid substance rather than feathers. 

That sable rascal, the crow, often spends 
the Winter with us. The crow is considered 
by many ornithologists to be unusually in- 
telligent. His acuteness has enabled him to 
successfully outwit man with modern fire- 
arms for several hundred years. The crow 
does many inexplainable things, things 
mysterious to us because of our lack of 
understanding of bird mind and instinct. 
For instance, during the Fall and Winter 
a crow will sometimes build a number of 
dummy nests. He will busy himself for 
hours selecting sticks and twigs and carry- 
ing them to the crotches. He acts as if he 
were really building a nest but it is never 
completed. 

Another interesting crow habit is his 
strange conventions when hundreds of 
crows meet in noisy convocation. At times 
there is a bedlam of crow conversation or 
again only one or two hold forth. On occa- 
sion, these councils are evidently courts of 
justice for individual crows are sometimes 
driven away or executed by their fellows. 

Like the crow, the blue jay is a member 
of the Corvidae family and is sometimes 
found in city parks and wooded areas but 
more often in suburban sections or wood- 
lands. Like Edgar Bergen, the jay is a ven- 
triloquist as well as an accomplished mimic. 
Besides a seemingly inexhaustible reper- 
toire of whistles and calls of his own, he 
can imitate other birds as well, much to the 
discomfiture of the amateur bird watcher. 

He is a gay blade, dressed in his smoky 
blue and in spite of his faults his dashing, 
devil-may-care air often makes us forget 
that he is really a reprobate. After his house- 
hold cares are over he likes to roam the 


woods in noisy bands. Should these rover 


jays discover a hapless owl, their uproar can 
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Unsurpassed for Your 
Garden, and for Market 
Letters from growers keep praising this 
amazing Tomato—bears up to twice as 
many fruits as other kinds, better qual- 
ity too. Our own tests prove it to be way 

ahead of Marglobe or Rutgers. 

Hybrid Vigor makes the plants grow 
faster, bear earlier and for a longer sea- 
son. Smooth, round, firm, thick-meated 
fruits—scarlet-red, and delicious—will 
average !2 lb. or more in weight. 

Send stamp for your free seeds today! 





W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 





be heard for blocks and the owl is in for a 
very nerve-racking time. Like the cardinal, 
the blue jay also adds to the color of the 
Winter scene. 

The owl that so inspires the noisy jays 
may be a little screech owl, commonly 
found in our cities and towns as well as in 
the woodlands. His tremulous call may 
often be heard in the Fall, a melancholy 
note of the dying year. 

The screech owls have both blonds and 
brunettes in the same family for some are 
decidedly red-headed while others wear a 
less glamorous gray. This difference in color 
is found among members of the same family 
and is considered only a color phase. 

The screech owl feeds chiefly upon mice 
which he swallows more or less whole, — 
fur, bones and all. After a time he regurgi- 
tates the fur, bones and other indigestibles 
in the form of little, felt-like, oval pellets. 
In fact, these pellets announce the presence 
of the owl. Since the screech owl frequents 
your backyard he may nest near your dwell- 
ing using vacated woodpecker holes for his 
nursery or other available housing. In 
Winter he may also use woodpecker holes 
as a sort of deep freeze, storing extra catches 
of mice and other small animals as in a re- 
frigerator. 


Frost-Proof Apple 

Apple growers have long wanted apples 
that would escape late Spring frosts by 
being late in blooming. Max Bazzanella 
of Mineral, Va., reports the American Nur- 
seryman, has patented an apple named 
Frostproof which blooms May 18 in his area 
and has two or more other new varieties 
which are said to delay blooming as much as 
30 days. 


Nicotiana 


A long stretch of white Nicotiana alata 
grandiflora (N. affinis) was one of our best 
plantings last Summer. We loved to walk 
down the grassy path near them at bedtime 
when they filled the air with fragrance. The 
stalks were clothed with a sticky fuzz that 
trapped numberless tiny flies. Their lasting 
quality as cut flowers was also pleasing. 
The lovely white flowers kept longer than 
any other flower we brought in. 

N. McMurray. 
Clearfield, Pa. 













See for yourself! 
Write us tomail you 
10 of these valuable 
Tomato Seeds Free 
—just send stamp 
for postage. 

For A 

Larger Planting 

To have more plants 
send 35c for 30 seeds, 
or we'll mail you 100 
seeds for $1, postpaid. 


Seed Catalog Free 


All about other Burpee Hybrid Veg- 
etables, new and better Flowers, the 
best seeds that grow. This book wiil 
be sent to you free and postpaid. 


BURPEE SEEDS GROW 
HORTICULTURE 


Created 
on Burpee’s 


378 Burpee Building ,. 378 Burpee Building — 


arms 
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New Grapes 
From page 12 


Neither should be planted in areas where 
Catawba does not ripen consistently. 

Another desirable grape of recent intro- 
duction which shows great promise is IN- 
TERLAKEN SEEDLEsS. This is a real seedless 
grape ripening its beautiful golden clusters 
two or three days before Van Buren. It has 
the meaty flesh and adherent skin of 
Thompson Seedless, one of its parents. Its 
flavor and quality are excellent. The vine 
is productive and not susceptible to diseases. 
Although less hardy then Concord, it has 
borne full crops of fruit after Winters with 
temperatures of —15° F. 

Among this list of varieties should be 
found types that satisfy all tastes and types 
adapted to most of the localities in the 
Northeast where grapes can be grown. 
Several varieties which are hybrids of 
European varieties are less Winter-hardy 
than standard American types and some- 
what more susceptible to diseases. How- 
ever, they may be expected to succeed in 
favorable locations if they are given good 
care. All varieties should receive annual 
Spring applications of a nitrogen-carrying 
fertilizer at the rate of one-half pound of 
nitrate of soda per vine or its equivalent. 
Barnyard manure if available is equally 
good, as are complete fertilizers if applied 
in equivalent amounts of nitrogen. Careful 
cultivation until early August favors de- 
velopment of wood and fruit. Timely and 
thorough spraying must be practiced to 
control black rot, downy mildew and insect 
pests such as grape leaf hopper, Japanese 
beetle, grape berry moth and rose chafer. 
These pests injure the foliage and thus 
interfere with the ripening of wood and 
fruit. Prepared Bordeaux mixture and DDT 
are the most satisfactory materials for con- 
trolling these pests and should be applied 
according to the instructions given on the 
package. . 

Vines which are permitted to bear more 
fruit than they can ripen are often injured 
by normal Winter temperatures. The pos- 
sibility of successful grape growing in less 
favorable areas or with the more tender 
varieties may be increased by careful prun- 
ing to limit the size of the crop. This con- 
sists of leaving a smaller number of buds 
per vine. Usually 20 to 30 buds are left on a 
vine but fewer or more may be desirable in 
some cases. In all cases the number of buds 


left should be governed by the relative 
vigor of the vine, the season of fruit matu- 
rity and the all-around favorableness of the 
conditions of growth. 


Weak growing vines and those of late | 


ripening varieties should be pruned to 
fewer buds than vigorous vines and those 


of early ripening season. In no case should | 


the leaves be pruned off during the growing 
season with the idea of promoting ripening 
of the fruit. Where a choice of sites may be 
had, planting on southern slopes may be 
preferable because such aspects favor early 
maturity. Planting on the south side of a 
wall or building likewise favors early ripen- 
ing. The Kniffin system of training, em- 
ploying either two or four canes and using 
a two-wire, fence type of trellis with the 
upper wire five to six feet above the ground 
facilitates caring for the vines and pro- 
motes the ripening of fruit and wood. 


Apples and Weather 


Pomologists at Cornell University’s Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station believe that 
climate during the growing season provides 
a clue to how well apples will stand up in 
storage. Here is what Prof. R. M. Smock 
and G. E. Mattus have to say about sugar 
content, “Plenty of sunshine during the 
growing season means that the sugar con- 
tent of the fruit is likely to be high at 
harvest time. And this means better eating 
quality.” Data showed that the sugar 
content of McIntosh has varied from a low 


of 11 per cent to a high of 131% per cent. 


The amount of sunshine at Ithaca through- 
out the growing season was twice as much 
during the year that the sugar content was 
high as during the year it was low. 

On both McIntosh and Rhode Island 
Greenings the correlation was good between 
the temperature during the last six weeks 
before harvest and the amount of scald on 
the fruit in storage, the pomologists re- 
ported. High outdoor temperatures usually 
were followed by a high amount of scald. 

The research men, however, did not find 
close relationship between any of the cli- 
matic factors studied and fruit firmness but 
the data did suggest that fruit was more 
likely to be firm after a growing season of 
high light intensity. Nor did the climatic 
data give them any help on the likelihood 
of brown core in storage. When actual shade 
was produced experimentally, however, the 
amount of brown core increased. 





Unusual 


Gift 
JUST 
ARRIVED 
FROM 
HOLLAND 


JANE G. PLANT 


3906 Woodbine Ave., Baltimore 7, Md. 















These pins are as different as 
they are new to this coun- 
try. Handworked silver 
filigree surrounds 
the hand-painted 
Delft blue 
and white 
china center. 
Quaint Dutch scene 
with ship. $15.00 is 
the price, including postage. 
Please, no C.O.D.’s. 
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/ ROGUE RIVER GARDENS’ 


SUPER 
SPECIAL 
Gladiolus Bargain 
A complete Garden-- 

— 200 bulbs $5.00 


POSTPAID 









All Premium size bulbs, 
ranging from Jumbos 
to No. 4's 


. 
A well planned 
selection of colors 


in thirty of the 
finest standard varieties. 


Write for FREE ly 
GLADIOLUS LIST q 


Rogue River Gardens 


329 REDWOOD HWY. GRANTS PASS, ORE. 











Blue, White and Cream-Pink— 
the largest flowers, exquisite- 
ly waved and frilled, mostly 
four on each stem. Grown on 
Burpee’s Floradale Farms. 

All 6 Pkts. seeds, 1 of each 
color (value 95c) for only 25c! 
Fora larger planting—6 Half-Ounces, 
44-02. of each color (value $3.00) for $2. 












Burpee 
Seeds 
Grow! 
} age today 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
254 B Bidg. OR 254 Burpee Bidg. 
Phil ia 32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 








:PERRY’S 


GIANT AMERICAN HYBRID 


AMARYLLIS# 


Will produce extra large richly colored ¢ 
blooms. Easily grown in the house and a 4 


> 


splendid plant for the window garden. 
Mixed colors only. io) 
MAMMOTH BULBS JUMBO BULBS “ 
$1.25 each, $1.50 each, 4 
3 for $3.65 3 for $4.40 é 
" ° ¢ 
Don't Forget the Wild Birds! 4 
P) 
‘4 

| 
PERRY’S BIRD SEED ¥ 


Feeding the wild birds is fun—and it’s & 
good sense too. Birds rid our trees and & 
gardens of untold numbers of insects, so it’s & 
good insurance to prevent them from ¢ 
starving during the winter months. The > 
easiest and best way to do it is with % 
Perry's Wild Bird Seed; choice plump seeds & 
both fine and coarse for small and large ¢ 


OOO OOOIOHOOOOOLOLIOIL 





birds. They'll love it — and you! ¢> 
5 Ibs. 95c « 10 Ibs. $1.75 25 Ibs. $4.25 4 
(Carrying charges extra) % 

% 


PERRY SEED COMPANY % 


, New England’s Leading Seed Store rs 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Sq. Boston 9, Mass. © 


Fa i rareeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeed * 
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FOR YOUR 


GARDEN 
LIBRARY 






This big 56 page Caulogee ‘i 
for 1949 is a a - 
every serious gardener. It 
will help you plan and 
plant your garden. It de- 
scribes and illustrates the ! 
best Roses; unusual Azaleas, Rho- Sh 
dodendrons, and many other Flowe* ing Shrubs and 
roses; all the Novelty and old favori®® Perennials. 
Free cast of Mississippi; 25¢ elsewhe"®, “*stomers 0) 
record their on 7 ace 


Bobbink ¢ ©, ‘Atkins 
Rose Growers and Nurserymen 


522 Paterson Ave., E. Rutherford, N. J. 


Visitors always welcome 

















“PROTECTOWIRE” 


warns you before ¥ 
fire gains headway. 
Inconspicuous, in- 
expensive, never 
known to fail. 


3 Write or call 


: 


AAA anna 


PROTECTOWIRE 


SALES AND SERVICE 
Department 9-A 


bepaingi Mass. 


for literature. 


a 


» oy 


Beas ‘ 


TRADE MARK 














MAGIC MUSHROOM TRAYS 


Enjoy the thrili of picking fresh, delicious mushrooms 
at home. Keep your table supplied for months. Simply 
place the trays in your basement — preferably at tem- 
peratures of 52 to 60 degrees — and water as you would 
a house plant. Mushrooms appear in two to three weeks 
and produce from two to four months. Magic Mush- 
room Trays are prepared by highly experienced mush- 
room growers the same as those used for commercial 
produetion. All materials are pasteurized to produce the 
finest edible mushrooms known. Complete instructions 
with each order. Tray size 14” x 18”. Shipping weight 
25 lbs. Mail check or money order now. 2 Trays for 
$2.75; 4 for $5.00; 10 for $10.00. Sent express F.O.B. 
Ashtabula, Ohio. 


HORLACHER MUSHROOM FARMS, Ashtabula, Ohio 




















Call RALSTON for 
Complete Tree-care 


Give your present trees the 
benefit of Ralston’s complete 
service: fertilization, pruning, 
and any needed bracing, ca- 
bling, or surgery. 


FRED RALSTON & CO. 


537 Washington St., . Brighton 35, Mass. 
16 Market Square Portsmouth, N. H. 
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Camellias 
From page 9 


double, imbricated, light pink, medium; 
Lady Clare, semi-double, deep carmine, 
large; Magnolieflora, semi-double, shaded 
light pink, medium; Mathotiana, double, 
imbricated, red, large; Ville de Nantes, 
semi-double, variegated red and white, 
large; White Empress, semi-double, self 
white, large; Woodville Red, double, ir- 
regular, large. 

A selection of sasanqua varieties will 
include Gulf Glory, single, white, large; 
Hebe, single, self pink, medium; Hinode 
Gumo, single to semi-double, white shaded 
light purple, fine; Hiodoshi, single, varie- 
gated red and white moire, medium; Mine- 
no-yuki, semi to incomplete double, white, 
medium, fine; Oleifera, single, cupped, 
white shaded light purple, large, good; 
Showa-no-sake, double, pink, medium; 
Splendor, single, light pink, large, fine; 
Texas Star, single, medium pink, shaded, 
strict upright grower; Usu Beni, double or 
semi-double, pink, free-flowering, dwarf, 
fine. 


New Race of Daylilies 


A new race of double-flowered hemer- 
ocallis has recently been announced by the 
New York Botanical Garden. To be exact, 
they should be called semi-double, for they 
are distinctly different from the old-type 
of double daylily such as Kwanso and 
Flore Pleno. This new race is a product of 
the work of Dr. A. B. Stout who has 
originated many of the leading varieties 
now on the market. There is no increase or 
reduplication in the parts of the flower as 
stamens or petaloids as in the others. 
Instead some of the stamens have been 
transformed into petal-like structures. Like- 
wise, the pistil is normal in every way 
instead of absent or sterile. However, one 
word of caution must be added. They are 
not yet ready for distribution. 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance. 


GARDEN EXCHANGE MAGAZINE. Different. Fea- 
tures exchange offers. Sample 15c. Year 50c. E. JOHN- 
SON, 683 Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 


ROSE BUSHES — World's Best. Free illustrated cat- 
alog, hints on care and culture. McCLUNG BROS. 
ROSE NURSERY, Tyler, Texas. 


CONIFER, LILY, UNUSUAL SEEDS. Bulbs, House 
Plants, Epiphyllum, etc. Electric Hotbed Units, all 
sizes. Write for catalogue 106. RANSOM SEED SPE- 
CIALTIES, San Gabriel, Calif. 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS to brighten a shady 
nook. Free Catalogue. WAKE ROBIN FARM, Home, 
Pennsylvania. 


FOR SALE. Hundreds of hardy orange, Poncirus 
trifoliate, 2-3 year nontransplanted seedlings. Makes 
impenetrable hedges of attractive fruits. Box 18, care 
HORTICULTURE. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT'S OR “HEAD GARDENER’S 
position wanted 29 years experience, greenhouse and 
outside. Best of references. Married, have one child. 
Address P.O. Box 813, Butler, N. J. 


WORKING HEAD GARDENER, married, with es- 
tate experience under glass and outdoors. Box 19, 
care HORTICULTURE. 


WORKING SUPERINTENDENT or head gardener: 
Experienced in all phases of horticulture as well as un- 
der glass. Married. Excellent references. Box 17, care 
HORTICULTURE, 



































CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance. 


POSTCARD BRINGS CATALOG listing Tunias 
Wizard, Majestic, Strathnaver, Aurora Australis and 
many more latest Australians. STEUBER GLADIO- 
LUS, 1108 East Fourth, Superior, Wisconsin. 


RARE HARDY AZALEAS, Evergreens, Holly, Rare 
Flowering Trees and Shrubs, ~~ Rig ry my 10 to 
$1.00 each. Baltic Ivy — $6.00 00. Send for list of 
= ieee Plants. ALANWOLD NURSERY, Nesham- 
ny, Pa. 


DELPHINIUM PACIFIC GIANT, prize winner. Free 

Literature on seed and plants. OFFERMAN DEL- 

—" GARDENS, 4709 W. Stevens, Seattle 6, 
ash. 


QUALITY GLAD BULBS — Send for our cuepiog of 
the Best in Glads at reasonable prices. GLADRIDGE 
GARDENS, Madison 8, Ohio. 


LUDWIG HYBRID AMARYLLIS, fine Dutch strain, 
several shades; other rare, unusual bulbs, tubers, etc. 
Free List. WYNDHAM HAYWARD, Lakemont 
Gardens, Winter Park, Florida. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS-— Over 45 varieties avail- 
able, immediate delivery. SPECIALS: Blue Boy, 
Pink Beauty, White Lady, $1.00 each. P.P. GIFT- 
WRAPPED, growing instructions included. AFRI- 
GRO: prepared potting soil 3 lbs. $1.00 P.P. Write for 
FREE DESCRIPTIVE Catalogue. VIRGINIA LEE 
GARDENS, Dept. H.O. Greensboro, Md. 


WHITE BIRCH, WEEPING WILLOWS, red maples, 
b ack walnuts, lombardy poplars. 4 feet. 50c each. Post- 
paid. Order now. Folder. WILLMAR NURSERY, 
Willmar, Minnesota. 


A NEW POLEMONIUM (BLUE PEARL). A little 
beauty for rock garden or perennial border. Myriads of 
light blue bells on fifteen inch stems. Cuts well. Blooms 
May and June, then resolves itself into a tuft of dark 
green, fern-like foliage five inches high, making an 
excellent bordering plant for flower and rose beds. Does 
well in sun or shade. 3 for $1.25, $4.50 per doz. $35.00 
per 100. PLANE-VIEW NURSERY, Newport, R. I 


GARDEN BOOKS. January brings the new seed cata- 
logues so it is time to read up on your spring program. 
Send for our list of 100 most useful Garden Books. THE 
FRIGATE BOOK SHOP, Germantewn Avenue at 
Walnut Lane, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY PLANTS. Standard 
varieties, Rancocas, Jersey, Cabot, Rubel. Also newer 
varieties, Weymouth, Burlington, Atlantic, Pemberton. 
Plants are one, two, three, four years old. Profit one 
thousand dollars per acre. Bear two years old. Beautiful 
blossoms, spring; berries, summer; brilliant foliage, fall; 
red twigs, winter; great landscape plant. List prices sent. 
WARREN SHINN’S NURSERY, Woodbury, New 
Jersey. Order early. 


BERRY PLANTS. Red and Black Raspberry, Thorn- 
less Boysenberry, Currants, Gooseberry, Grapevines, 
Dewberry, Blackberry, Youngberry, Nectarberry, Blue- 
berry. List sent. WARREN SHINN’S NURSERY, 
Woodbury, New Jersey. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS — choice varieties, free cata- 
logue. TINARI FLORAL GARDENS, Bethayres, Pa. 


RHODODENDRONS, native azaleas, hemlock, dog- 
wood, laurel, ivy, white pine. List free. NATURE’S 
GREENHOUSE, Tallulah Falls, Ga. 


CAMELLIA JAPONICA, Daikagura, early red and 
white, HERME, variegated, PINK PERFECTION, 
PURITY, white. Strong plants out of 4’’ pots $1.95 
each postpaid. All for $5.90. Write for full list. FOOT- 
HILL NURSERY, Cucamonga, California. 


RARE GERANIUMS: Two scented, two colored- 
leaved, two novelties — $3.50 postpaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. FRANK WOOD, JR., P.O. Box 3336, 
Dept. H-1, Fort Worth 5, Texas. 


DAYLILIES. Over 200 selected varieties from leading 
hybridizers. Send for free descriptive listing immedi- 
ately. GIVENS GARDENS, Box 475B, Glencullen, 
Oregon. 


WILD BIRD FEEDING STAND, well constructed, 
waterproof material, write for circular, photos. AR- 
THUR GRANT, Dunedin, Florida. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS — We are Begonia Special- 
ists. Order seedling plants. Tubers, now for Spring 
delivery. Send for FREE circular today. D-VISTA 
GARDENS, 3225 D Street, Salem, Oregon. 


100 BLOOMING SIZE GLADIOLUS BULBS, in 
about 50 gorgeous colors, $2.00; 200 bulbs $3.50; 40 
large size LEADING LADY, most outstanding Glad to 
date, $3.00: all postpaid. FREE CATALOG. TAYLOR 
GARDENS, Ware, Mass. 


RAISE YOUR OWN TREES and shrubs from seed for 
shade, windbreak, snow fence, etc. Write for free plant- 
ing guide and price list. WOODLOT SEED CO., Nor- 
way 3, Michigan. 


DELIGHT. PLEASURE. Fulfillment. of gardening 
dreams. You win at every turn with our incomparable 
weeding tools — three of them that make you king on 
your plot of ground. FREE: Circular on tools and 8 
page discussion of weeds and weeding. Write KRAMER 
COMPANY, Dept. 10, Enumclaw, Washington. 
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[Not a Weed Left” 


Tend your garden this 
modern way. Quick; easy; 
far better. Rotating blades 
and underground knife de- 
stroy weed growth. ‘‘BEST 
WEED KILLER EVER 
USED.”’ In same operation 
they break up the clods 
and crust, aerate soil, 
work the surface into a 
level moisture - retaining 
mulch. Patented filler 


























drum and other big ad- 
vantages. 

A woman or boy can 
use it — do more and 
better work than 10 
men with hoes. Write 
for literature, sizes and 
prices direct to you. 


BARKER MFG. CO., Box 75, David City, Nebr. 
IN YOUR 


pa ep GRAPES BACK YARD 


You can with Miller's! New catalog lists best 
varieties of hardy N. Y.-grown, high-producing 
vines. Example: New Buffalo, best-ever early 
blue grape; delicious, hardy, productive, big 
bunches. Free illustrated em pruning and 
cultural booklet with each order. Catalog also 
shows Dwarf Fruit trees, Berries, Fruit and Nut 
Trees. Thousands of satisfied customers. Write 
today. J. E. Miller Nurseries, 544 W. Lake, Canan- 
daigua, N. Y. 














COMPLETE TREE SERVICE 


Phone 
DE 3-3316 


25 Eastern Ave. + 


TREE Vv RGEONS 











THE GARDEN SHOP 


Unusual Garden Accessories 


26 Church Street 
Wellesley 1993 


Wellesley 81, Mass. 
No Catalog 











CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 


Quality Trees and Plants 


WEST NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 


ies 
3 
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HOMEMADE CANDY 


Creamy, rich, with a‘flavor that only 
fresh dairy and farm products can 
give. Send for your free Mail Order 
Booklet today and choose your favor- 
ites from our varied assortment. 





MARCY FARM CANDY, Depr. 
oe 
ae FARM H3, 1173 Chestnut Street, ‘Newesa 
SS CANDY supper Falls 64, Massachusetts. 
GARDEN @ New and Recent Titles: 
@ Encyclopedias, Landscaping, Shrubs, 
BOOKS @ Flowers, Bulbs and Tubers, Fruit, 
@ House Plants, Greenhousing, Cacti, 


@ Diseases and Pests, etc., etc. 


All books sold with five day money-back guarantee 
Ask us about your garden book needs 
Send for your FREE lists today 


THE HORTICULTURAL BOOK SERVICE 
214 Detroit Avenue Concord, California 















GRO-QUICK ‘sis itntes “a 
SEED UP IN 30 HRS. TRANSPLANT 2 WKs. - SOONER? 
Soil cable for hotbeds, plant benches, 

cabinets, flats. 6 sizes (Free Cat.) 7 
J40A cable & thermo. for 1-sash $6.75 iL 
S80A for double sash (36 sq. ft.) $9.00 

Also Mtrs. of Weed-Wonds — Weed-Wallop — Seed-Soers. 

Shipped direct prepaid if not stocked by your deoler. 

GRO-QUICK 358 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Il. 
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Greenhouse Bulbs 
From page 10 


more complicated in form and not so shiny. 
Altogether, this is a very worthy pot plant 
which can be dried off at maturity and 
started again the following Autumn — the 
thrifty can plant the black seeds and make 
new bulbs. 

Nerines have been long known in this 
country but badly neglected for plants 
which are so easy to cultivate and so spec- 
tacular when they bloom. The late Professor 
Sargent had a glass-house full of them 30 
years ago but it is a constant surprise that 
so few people know and use them even yet. 
Our English cousins have done a great deal 
of work among the hybrids with a resultant 
color range which is surprising and it is too 
bad that some of the salmon colored vari- 
eties are still rare collectors’ items. The one 
relative that has escaped this neglect is 
Iycoris radiata which has been naturalized 
all through the southeastern United States. 
This is a fine deep red. 

Some interest has been shown in inquiries 
for a white nerine which so far seems to be a 
shy bloomer and its small stock accounts 
for a minimum distribution. There are, 
however, very fine pinks (N. bowdeni, N. 
“magnifica” and Pink Triumph—) and 
wonderfully vivid orange-scarlets like N. 
curvifolia fothergilli and N. coruscans. The 
bulbs are not large and love company, for 
they do best when several bulbs are in a pot. 
Even when they become quite crowded 
after several years of growth in the same 
pot they flower profusely year after year, 
most of them without leaves — the foliage 
follows the flower. Whatever their color, 
they are distinguished by heavy coruscation 
so that they glitter in the sunlight as though 
they had been heavily powdered with gold 
or silver dust. The flowers (from eight to 
12) come in umbels, opening one after an- 
other, and they are wavy many having defi- 
nite curls at the end. The stamens are long 
and pronounced. These bulbs should be 
planted in good rich soil, for they are better 
left undisturbed for a long time and started 
into growth by watering in the Fall. In full 
growth they can be fed with liquid fertiliz- 
er. After the foliage has matured they can 
be dried off and left until their rest is over 
and they are ready once more to bring out 
their glorious flowers. 


START 1949 RIGHT 
Buy Garden Books 
Thru Horticulture 


TELL US WHAT YOU NEED 
WE WILL SUGGEST THE BEST 











DWARE Fruit TREES P : 


Early Bearing @ Big Yield ¢ Large Fruit zy 
Bear luscious, FULLSIZE Apples, Pears, "} 
Peaches, etc. Easier to care and harvest, 














saves space, decorative. Full line of se- 
lected Fruit and Shade Trees, Evergreens, =] Ge, ; 
Berries, Plants, Shrubs, Flowers. At save- <= i; t tp 
raaa Wie Quality guaranteed; since 4416, ie 
rite for FREE Catalog TODAY! 
NURSERIES, Box 452, Bridgman, Mich. Sd 





Arlington Farm Store 
Is SHOWING 






SNOW 
REMOVAL 


Handy two-wheel 
tractors, with snow- 
blades 3 chains 
1% HP and 3 
HP... some with 
power reverse . . . some with rotary plows. 
Eliminate Shoveling Be Ready When Snew 
Comes—DON’T DELAY! 


Visit the farm store today and see these practical, 
inexpensive tractors on display for immediate de- 
livery. Snowblades and chains also sold separately. 


Free Literature Upon Request 


Arlington Farm Store 


17 Prescott Street Arlington 74, Mass. 
(Advocate Building) Tel ARlington 5-6620 











Good News for the Birds! * 
ALL METAL 
HANGING 
FEEDER 


Price $5 
Postpaid to 300 miles 
WITH A FILL OF PACKARD BIRDFOOD 


Automatic « Sheltered + Permanent 


WINTHROP PACKARD ""iass"" ° 


Everything for Wild Birds — Catalogue Free 














ae 


STILL AVAILABLE for $1.00 


COLOR CHART 


Garden Club of New Haven 


with masks that fit « Munsell system, 
comprehensible, authorative 


MRS. A. N. CREADICK, Chairman 





77 Loomis Place 
New Haven Connecticut 


















Br afew plants 
supply more than 
your family can eat 
—double to four times as much as 
otherkinds! Disease-resistant they DE 
bear where others fail! Wonderful 
for slicing. Crisp white flesh, small 
seed area, delicious. 8 in. and more 
long. Special Offer: 10 Seeds 10c; 
120 Seeds $1. Send Dime or Dollar 
Today! 


RID 
Rare 


Seed 
Catalog 
W.Atlee Burpee Co. 
376 Bur Building 376 Burpee Building 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 








Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 


reliable. 
— 









Millions in ve mr mo 
y green color blends wi 


warden. sl fo Run 


13 Lewin’ te Hartford 3, Conn. 
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Tre 'Peenaiioaiala 
Horticultural Soctety 


{Organized November 24, 1827} 


ot 


389 Broad Street {Suburban} 
Station Building 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


v 


LECTURES 
JANUARY 1949 


Thursday Afternoons 
3 P.M. — Auditorium, Strawbridge & 
Clothier, Philadelphia 
January 6— “Invisible Motion” 
January 13 — “Rhododendrons” 


v 


Thursday Evenings 


7 P.M.— Rooms of the Society 

January 6— “Flowering Trees and 
Shrubs” 

January 13 — “House Plants” 

January 2 — “Rock and Wall 
Gardens” 

January 27 — “Garden Maintenance, 
including Lawns” 


Vv 


Complete Program available 
upon Application to Secretary 


we ee be ee ie ie ee ie ie ee ie ee ie ee ie ae i ee ie ie ie ee ie ee ee es ree ie ee ae rar ar ee 





BBB. KK. Bn Sen Sn San SB. Son Sea. 8. Sea. B.A. Shen Sten She. Sen. Seu. Ba. Seer Sten eu 










FREE CATALOG 
Illustrated In Color 
Everything For-The Lily Pool 


SLOCUM onroens Dept. T-1, 980 Front st. 








DWARF APPLES, PEARS ,.79u"., 


Require little space; easy to grow; pro- 
duce amazingly well, (usually over 1 
bushel per tree); often bear fruit: 2nd 
ear! Ideal for those empty corners. 
ecorative as well as productive. New 
catalog shows 6 apple, 2 pear varieties; 
‘all superior quality, well-rooted trees. 
Aliso offers finest in Grapes, Fruit and 
Nut Trees, Berry Plants. Thousands of satisfied customers. 
Send for catalog NOW. J. E. Miller Nurseries, 544 W. 
Lake, Canandaigua, N. Y. 


LR LKR PDP PGK GG Ge G.. Se, Sen, Sen Sen Ben Bat Sen Sen Sen Sen Shen Sen Sher Se. Senn Seu S.. Ser: Seas Sen, Sens Sen, Ste Stn St. Sten Sten Sten. Sher So, Sen Sen 












Pye 
BIVE SPRUCE 3 


superior stock. Well-branched 6 year old 
: ia’ tall. Se tall. Sent postpaid ai planting time. 
MUSSER FORESTS, Inc., Indiana, Penna. - 








“Nature Packed” 


HOLLY 


New—nothing like it anywhere else. 
Send for free booklet 
EARLE DILATUSH 


Holly Specialist 
Rt. 25 {Near Trenton} Robbinsville, N. J. 











LITY ROSES * BULBS 
FES and SHRUBS 


N 
TAL TR 
my TREES 3 and BERRY PLANTS 





send for Complete Catalog 


NURSERY 


HILLSBORO, OREGON 
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THE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Ariinak 

a 

Exhibition 
January 20-91 


Horticultural 


Hall 


Thursday 2-9 
Friday 10-9 


ADMISSION FREE 











The Horticultural Society 
of New York, Inc. 
The Essex House 


157 W. 58th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Telephone: PLaza 7-0915 


January Monthly Meeting 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 19, 1949 
2:30 P.M 


COLONNADES BALLROOM, Essex House § 
160 West 59th Street, New York City ; 


Presentation of Sweepstake Silver Trophies 
by 
RICHARDSON WRIGHT 
Chairman, Board of Directors 
and Miss Evecyn Co.iins Hitt P 


LECTURE 
“LANDSCAPE PRINCIPLES AS APPLIED $ 
TO THE HOME PROPERTY” 
by 
R. P. Korsoso, Associate Extension Specialist, 
College of Agriculture, New Brunswick, N. J 


FLOWER SHOW 


Any exhibit of seasonal material, or any exhibit 
» of horticultural interest is welcome and will be 
suitably recognized by the Exhibition Com_ 
mittee. Flower Arrangement Classes also pro- 
, vided for 














—“CAMELLIAS ILLUSTRATED” | 


Up-to-the-minute guide to Camellia culture. Beau- 
tiful new color plates. Complete treatise. 160 pages; 
266 illustrations. Cloth bound editions $5—postpaid 
—spiral bound $4. 


OREGON NURSERYMAN and FLorist 
Corvallis, Oregon 








For summer bedding 


Easy to grow; richly rewarding in bloom. Give them 
good soil, some shade and moisture and you will have 
exquisite, colorful flowers all summer. 


We have made a study and specialty of Tuberous 
Begonias for twenty years and our stock is the best to 
be had, Cultural directions included with every order. 


Free on request — our new Catalog 
5% discount on all orders received before March 15 
HOWARD R. RICH 


252 North 8th Street READING, PA. 
(Former address: Atlantic, Maine) 








TUBEROUS 












Exotic, large double flow- 
ers; loveliest of all plants for 
shady places, also prized for 
growing in pots. Very easy 
to grow. Lowest price ever. 
All colors mixed. Order NOW! 
Postpaid: 3 Bulbs 25c; 12 Bulbs $1. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 

urpee Building ., “376 Burpee Building 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 








= A PRODUCT OF SWIFT & COMPANY ~- 















TUBERS 


B 
SEEDS 


PLANTS 
WRITE FOR LIST... 
Box 29- 


“HARROLD'S Grants Pass, Oregn 





BLUE SPIRAEA 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS | 


Caryopteris, Blue Mist —A dainty dwarf shrub suit- 
able for the perennial border. Forms a 2’ mound of 


powder-blue flowers in August and September. 


3 for $2.25, postpaid. 


Catalog free, listing many novelties 


LAMB NURSERIES 
E.101 Sharp « Box H-l « Spokane 11, Washington 





BULBS. ROSES -. VINES 


ORRANENTAL TREES » SHRUBS 














EBERRIES 


OR BIG PROFITS 










for Catalog of trees, fruits, ‘shrubs, 
flowers. Choice Varieties. Lowest 
Prices. Catalog free. WRITE TODAY. 









Write for illustrated CATALOG 
of OREGON GROWN ROSES 
oon full IY 








J 
140th and SANDY BOULEVARD 
Box 5076 © PORTLAND 13, ORE. 











HORTICULTURE 
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Insert: Kalmia, on arrival. Photo: Rhododendrons, planted 3 years. 


RHODODENDRONS *:;" 35¢! 


Fine Young Plants, i -in. High. Slender now, will 
grow bushy. Small Ball of Earth. Pay express 
(about 8¢ a plant) on arrival. 


Rhododendron; Maximum white in July 
. 50 for $17.50 (5 for $3.00) 


Rhododendron, Catawbiense rose in June 
. . . 50 for $27.50 (5 for $3.75) 


7 
a Dhodedentien, Carolina pink in May 
ay .... 50 for $27.50 (5 for $3.75) 


A MA ay Kalmia, (Mountain Laurel) pink-white 


a 


50 for $20.00 (5 for $3.00 


5 each kind 25 each kind 
20 plants 100 plants 


$13.50 $47.50 


Any five of above, 1/2 ft. B & B, bushy specimens p $15 75 


in June. 


























years older, 12 times heavier)...............+.+-: 









Named 


HYBRID 
RHODODENDRONS for $1.50 


Huge, fascinating blooms in rich reds, pinks, whites, purples. 
Showier than any other shrub, easily grown in acid soil. These are 
young plants on own roots (from cuttings) averaging 6 inches high, 
from pots, shipped only in late May. 





Varieties: Caractacus, Ang 9. uiinel on yen wits. aac 
Kettledrum, I. Sargent, ed and shipped (express collect). 
Lee’s Purple, catawba Box holds exactly 9 plants, so 


please order in units of 9. Price 


each box of 9.. $13.50 


album, grandiflorum, lu- 
ciferum, roseum elegans, 
and 7 others. 











YEW HEDGE _ 
A7¢ a foot! 


Planted 18 inches 
apart, 30 plants 45 
ft. of hedge. Sturdy, 
twice transplanted, 
bushy little trees, 
now 9 to 12 inches 
high. NOT thin 
seedlings. 


PRICE: $72 per 100 


(30 or more, same rate.) 





The Upright Japanese Yew (Taxus capitata) is the handsomest, 
most tolerant evergreen known—grows anywhere. Responds to 
pruning by thickened, denser growth. The world’s best hedge. 


Larger sizes too: 12 to 15 inch, $90; 15 to 18 inch $125 
per 100. 


HEMLOCK HEDGE—27¢ a foot! 


Hemlock Hedge is nearly as good—some say better. We have the 
same extra bushy little trees, now 12 to 15 inches high, at $60. per 
100 (30 or more must be ordered). 


Yew and hemlock are also available in younger and older grades; 
so are over 200 other kinds of hardy evergreens. Write for spring 
1949 Short Guide. 








| 


DWARF 
FRUITS 


Picking, pruning and spraying 
can be fun if done from the 
ground. And it is if dwarfed 
fruits only are planted. More 
fruit per acre, too. All your 
old favorite varieties, the same 
large fruit. 

Balanced Home Orchard 
that takes care of polleniza- 
tion: 

Apples: 1 Mcintosh, 1 Wealthy 
Pears: 1 Bartlett, 1 Duchess 


Peach: 1 Elberta 
Plum: 1 German Prune 





OFFER A 
One each all six, 2-year-olds, 
fruit possible 1950, for 


$23.00 














The same, 


OFFER B a year older, 


$31.00 











Blueberries 


Huge hardy hybrids, 18 to 24 inch 
(bearing size) 10 for $10. 


25 for $22.50 








— —— —_— —— 






DEPT. H-11, 





Write for Catalog: Kelsey’s Short Guide, 1949 prices, describes over 900 different 
kinds of trees, shrubs, fruits, evergreens, perennials. No other catalog like it is 
published. Copy free (except 25¢ west of lowa). 


Kelsey Nursery Service | 


50 CHURCH ST., 


— —_ egret 


Established 1878 
NEW YORK 7, N. YY. | 








RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD. N.H 





SIZE and QUALITY 


) Q< LOTS 


PREPAID 


Breck’s had to take the entire stock from a leading Eastern 
nursery to make this extraordinary offer possible! All strongly 
rooted, well branched trees, pre-pruned by experts, ready for 
planting. Don’t confuse with mediocre stock—these are heaviest 
grade, top quality, grown in famed Conn. Valley, state inspected 
Any 12 trees as disease free, and certified for trueness to name. Breck’s 
Any 24 trees guarantees to replace any unsatisfactory tree, if reported within 
Sorry, no C. O. D.'s — SEND REMITTANCE 90 days. Trees shipped PREPAID direct to your home at proper 


geo ORDER BY MAIL — POSTPAID & Spring planting time. Offer limited—order at once! 


BRECK’S, 915 Breck Bldg., Boston 10, Mass. 


Any 6 trees 


CHOOSE FROM 17 
DESIRABLE VARIETIES: 


I enclose $ Send prepaid .... Fruit Trees listed below 


SS a Ree ees Ore ; APPLES—2 yr., Ve’ diam., 5-7’ tall 
—-Baldwin, Cortland, Red Rome 
Beauty, R. |. Greening, Red Delicious, 
Yellow Delicious, Mcintosh, Red Spy, 
and Yellow Transparent. 


PEARS—2 yr., 'Ys’’ diam., 5-6’ tall 
—Bartlett and Clapp’s Favorite. 
CHERRIES—2 yr., Ye’ diam., 4-5’ 


tall—Montmorency (sour) and Black 
Se eS eS eS a eee eR BeBe Ee eee eee eee eee oe ol Tartarian (sweet) —%e”’ diam.—4-5’ 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 “' 


PEACHES—%«" diam., 4-5’ tall— 


B RE 2 K’ a Jubilee, Hale Haven, 
915 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 10, MASS. 


eee eee ee eee eee ee ee eee ol 











